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THE VACUUM COFFEE CAN: a 2-edged business tool 


A little mere than twenty vears ago 
Canco made the first practical containers 
for vacuum-packing coffee. 

Since that time, the vacuum-packed 
coffee business has increased thirteen 
fold. 

It is easy to see why. 

For the vacuum can brought the in- 
comparable flavor and aroma of roaster- 
fresh coffee to millions who had never 
enjoyed such a pleasure before. 

And this new pleasure in drinking cof- 
fee created a business oppertunity for 
roasters who were alert and put their 


coffee in the now-famous vacuum can. 


Local brands became national brands. 
Business increased many times over. And 
as volume multiplied itself, so too did 
profits. 

But roasters using the vacuum can 
found it a business tool with a second 
edge, too. 

For consumer satisfaction expressed 
itself in good will towards the roaster . . 
loyalty to his brand name... and a high 
reputation throughout the trade. 

Truly, the vacuum can for coffee hears 
out the statement that people who do 


business with Canco profit. 

And why not? At their disposal they 
have both creative research and mechan- 
ical know-how in every phase of the 
packaging business. 

For 46 years American Can Company 
has been improving containers and in- 
venting new ones. 

And while these achievements make 
an impressive list, the point is this: These 
achievements are evidence that we are 
experts in solving container problems. 

The “Canco” solution will increase 
your business and your profits. 


American Can Company (canco) NEW YORK - CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO 
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The CRCO method of processing Tomato Juice 

is outstanding because of high capacity, greater re- 

covery, retention of full color and flavor and the elimi- 

nation of man-hours —all spelling lower operating costs and 

consequent higher profits. Labor is reduced to an operator 

to dump hampers into the Washer . . . the sorting table crew 

. . . andthe Filler operator, with one supervisor handling the auto- 

matic controls of one or more lines. You can’t beat CRCO Tomato 

Juice Equipment for profits!’ Send for Bulletin No. 1064, illustrating this 
automatic equipment and its installation. 


CRCO SOAKER - WASHER 


The Soaker-Washer is designed to soak and wash tomatoes 
without bruising or crushing. Tomatoes are fed by flume, con- 
veyor or dumped into the feed chute and fall into the water in 
the soaking tank, from which a roller-conveyor is provided to 
raise the product from the tank to the trimming table or con- 
veyor. As the tomatoes are raised, they rotate through a series 
of water-sprays, thus insuring a thorough cleaning. 


CRCO TOMATO WASHER 


a* 


In the Tomato Washer, tomatoes are carried in 
hot or cold water through a long tank by means 
of a large spiral which keeps them rolling and 
rubbing against each other to loosen mud and 
mold. From the spiral they are discharged onto 
a roller-conveyor which rotates the tomatoes 
through a series of 24 water sprays, effectively 
washing away all mud and most of the mold and 
broken, over-ripe tomatoes. Capacity is from 
12 to 15 tons per hour. Controls permit accurate 
timing. 


CRCO Automatic Tomato Chopper-Pumps 


Consisting of a cutter, reservoir, force- feed and centrifugal pump, this is the fastest, most efficient and econo- 
mical method of ch and t Capacities depend on condition of the product and one 
CRCO Chopper-Pump will handle up to 15 tons of tomatoes per hour. 


SORTING 
TABLES 


Sorting Tables are built to 
specifications in any length 
and width desired. 


THE BEST 
OF 


onything FOO PROCESSOR 


Chisholm-Ryder Company of Pennsylvania : Ayars Machine Company 
AN AFFILIATE A SUBSIDIARY 


Meet Us at the Atlanti¢ City Convention, January 16th to 21st, 1948 
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— QUIZ FOR CANNERS — 


2. Tye BEST 
WAY 70 CURE BABIES 
OF ANOREXIA”? 


1. It is-estimated that 3,440,000 
babies were born in the United 
States during 1946—an all-time 
record! 


2. Most doctors agree that ‘‘an- 
orexia,’’ or refusal to eat, can best 
be cured by allowing the infant to 
eat only as much as he wants, or 
letting him skip a meal. He'll 
make up for it next time. 


ANSWERS 


3. Because babies eat little, their 
foods must be nutritious. There’s 
no better way to make sure that 
baby gets vitamins than to insist 
on baby food in cans. 


4. Answer (b) is correct! The lat- 
est statistics put the cost of feed- 
ing the average baby at about 


The record-breaking demand for canne 
baby foods is only partly due to recent-year in 
creases in births. Most of the credit for growt! 
must be given to the industry. It has capture: 
public confidence by offering big improvement 

that couldn’t be ignored. And it has complete!) 
changed the mealtime habits of America’ 

“younger set.”” We’re proud to have worked an‘ 
grown with this industry—and shall continu. 


to keep pace as it expands. 


CONTINENTAL 


100 East 42nd Street 


CAN COMPANY 


New York 17, New York 
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EDITORIALS 


prate about wars or intending wars, about legis- 

lation that may or may not affect your life and 
mine, but the main center of thought continues to be 
food. And too often thoughts seem to be badly muddled 
in that respect. For instance the statisticians say that 
our population, in recent years, has greatly increased, 
and industrialists point to the greatest general labor 
employment in the history of the country, which means, 
when you couple with it, as you must, the highest rate 
of wages ever recorded, greater buying power than the 
food producers ever were called upon to meet. This 
being so, and it is, how are the food men to meet the 
demand? The situation is just this: the highest rate of 
employment at the highest rate of pay cannot help but 
equal the highest demand for foods ever experienced. 


i CONTROLLING INFLUENCE—They may 


The daily papers this Thanksgiving Week call for 
farm output at war-time levels, but that will not suffice, 
especially if the attempt to reduce food and other prices 
from their present high level is anywhere successful. 
Our population is rapidly increasing; labor is employed 
to a record high degree, and at record high pay rates 
on the average, which means that demand will be 
heavily increased and that prices will inevitably raise, 
es} ecially in foods. The whole thing might be regarded 
as . great auction with all the country bidding for the 
fool outputs of a comparatively small number, and 
they in turn hampered by the fact that we are in the 
no: -food production time of the year. But hunger won’t 
wa t and as full winter moves in it can be expected that 
the striving for a share of this supply of the food will 
for e prices higher than they are now and not lower. 
No egislation can cure that, and if any is attempted it 
Wil surely mean the establishment of ‘black-markets’ 
in: | regions. 


‘ou probably have read in your daily papers the 
mai er referred to, but to get it into the record we 
quo e the top-first-page-item in “The Sun’, Baltimore 
as Monday November 24th. It reads: 
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FARM OUTPUT GOALS PUT AT WAR LEVELS 
Secretary Anderson Cites World Needs 
In Call To Growers 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 23 (AP)—Clinton P. Anderson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, tonight announced 1948 farm 
production goals calling for a continuation of high war- 
time levels of output. 

Despite need to give overworked land a rest from its 
heavy burden of the past seven years, the Cabinet offi- 
cial said large domestic and foreign requirements dic- 
tated his decision. 

His goals, which serve as guides to farmers, call for 
9,000,000 acres more of cultivated and noncultivated 
crops than the 347,000,000 acres used to produce this 
year’s near-record total of farm commodities. 


NEW RECORD POSSIBLE 

Given favorable yields per acre, total production next 
year might well top the record set in 1946. But regard- 
less of the volume of harvests, next year’s supplies of 
animal products—meats, poultry, eggs and dairy prod- 
ucts—will be smaller than this year. 

Because this year’s corn crop was relatively small, 
farmers will not have sufficient grain next year to 
maintain the volume of animal products. 

The 1948 goals emphasize grains—both bread grains 
and livestock feed. Supplies of feed grains must be 
increased before livestock production can be expanded 
again. No expansion will be possible before 1948 fall 
harvests, and then only if bumper grain crops are pro- 
duced. 


WORLD NEEDS FooD 

Anderson said that underlying the continuing high 
goals is a recognition of the world need for food and 
this country’s own high domestic consumption. 

“Today, more than ever, United States production is 
a key factor in world recovery,” he said. “But if the 
nation is to provide a good share of the food so desper- 
ately needed by hungry areas abroad, it will mean an 
inevitable heavy drain on our already strained soil re- 
sources.” 
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Crops for which he recommended increased acreages 
over this year include Corn, 7 per cent; grain sor- 
ghums, 36; soybeans, 1; cotton, 3; potatoes, 5; dry 
beans, 16; oats, 2; barley, 4, and rye, 26. Crops for 
which he recommended decreased acreages included: 
Peanuts grown for nuts as contrasted with those grown 
for stock feed, 39 per cent; tobacco, 19; dry peas, 10; 
truck crops for processing, 1; truck crops for fresh 
market, 2; wheat, 3, and rice, 1. 


SOME GooDS UNCHANGED 


Goals were unchanged from this year’s acreages for 
these crops; sugar beets, sugar cane, sweet potatoes, 
flaxseed, and tame hay. 

The goal for milk is the same as this year’s indicated 
production. But the following reductions were recom- 
mended for other livestock and livestock products: 

Eggs, 8 per cent; chickens raised, 7; turkeys, 12; 
spring pig crop, 6; cattle slaughtered, 11, and sheep and 
lambs on farms, 3. 

Anderson said meat production next year is expected 
to total about 21,300,000,000 pounds compared with 
23,000,000,000 indicated for this year. He said the per 
capita supply would be about 143 pounds compared 
with 156 this year. 


PRICES, PROFITS, WAGES AGAIN—We quote this 
from “The Sign” for September. ‘“‘And she would ask, 
‘How big is Mother’s little man?’ And he would an- 
swer. “So-o-o big!” Edna Ferber’s little man grew 
into a “fine broth of a lad,” as the Irish say. But one 
day he stopped growing, at least upward. In the period 
between 1935 and 1939, any house wife could look at 
her grocery bill or the tag on her new dress and when 
her husband asked her how much, she could truthfully 
answer, “So big.” A decade later all mother’s little 
bills have grown a lot. By the middle of this year food 
prices were up 96.1 per cent. Clothing was up 101.6 
per cent. That is a lot of growing, and the end of grow- 
ing is not yet in sight. 

“The plea President Truman made in his Midyear 
Economic Report that management and labor practice 
fairness with one another and co-operate to the end 
that price levels might be kept from going higher and 
even be reduced wherever possible, seems to have fallen 
on sterile ground. He placed special emphasis on the 
coal and steel industries. Almost immediately coal 
went up. It was not many weeks before U.S. Steel and 
Bethelehem Steel jacked their prices an average of 
five dollars a ton. Iron Age estimates that this rise will 
boost third-quarter earnings in steel close to an alltime 
high. The rest of the nation’s heavy industries have 
been given the occasion to advance their prices, even 
though many of them have not yet had any decline in 
profits. 

“Tf anything is certain it is that those who crusaded to 
kill OPA were dismally wrong. They argued that there 
would be a mild inflation at first, but that under free 
competition and the law of supply and demand prices 
would quickly settle back to an equitable level. The 
fallacy in the argument was that there is free enter- 
prise or free competition in all the domains of our econ- 
omy. As a matter of fact, when OPA was abolished 


there was substituted in many important lines of com- 
merce powerful industry control over prices instead of 
federal control. And the important difference between 
industry control and federal control is that the former 
pegs prices at the most advantageous point for the in- 
dustry. For industry’s chief concern is its own profits, 
not the public interest. 


“As good an example of this as any is the United 
States steel industry, until 1939 a member of the inter- 
national steel cartel. Here the U.S. Steel Corporation 
sets basic prices which the whole industry follows. A 
basing point system is followed whereby any customer 
anywhere and at any time is quoted the same delivered 
price by any steel producer. The same noncompetitive 
delivered price systems are followed in numerous other 
heavy-goods industries. 


“The standard argument that is supposed to justify 
the constantly increasing level of prices is that labor 
costs are the biggest item in the cost of industry and 
that consequently each round of wage increases of 
necessity compels a commensurate increase in prices. 
No matter how cogently one may argue, and in certain 
concrete instances demonstrate, that a sizable segment 
of American industry can comfortably absorb a wage 
increase without raising prices, it is still a futile argu- 
ment so long as the profit psychology of reaping all the 
harvest will yield dominates our moguls of industry. 


“There is only one solution for the American work- 
ingman. He has torid himself of the notion that by sheer 
collective bargaining power he can materially improve 
his standard of living. On a nationwide scale this is 
impossible. About three-fifths of the national income 
now goes to the employee class. As Dr. Sumner Slichter 
of Harvard has pointed out, if all the national income 
were distributed among this class, its compensation 
would be increased by only one-third. The only solution 
then is to increase the size of the national income, and 
that means increasing output per man-hour. That 
means increasing production. It means in some cases 
the use of a little more brawn. But in the majority of 
cases, it means increase in the use of brains—techno- 
logical improvements which can make output and 
wages rise without the consequent creeping up of 
prices. The constantly rising cost of living is canceling 
the wage gains labor has achieved. This will go on 
and on until something bursts, unless management and 
labor can collaborate to increase production.” 


SPOILAGE—We haven’t said anything about the s))0il- 
age in tomatoes and tomato products in the East be- 


cause we thought the less said the better. Unfor‘un- 
ately, all publishers didn’t feel the same as we did. At 
any rate, since it was published by at least one he! »ful 
adviser, the rumors have increased and multip ied. 
There is no secret to it anymore. It’s being talke:! in 
industry circles from coast to coast. The writer has 
listened in on conversations giving as many as (ree 
distinct and separate reasons for the spoilage. At this 
writing, or to be exact, on November 21, the Nat.onal 
Canners Association, whose Research Departmen: has 
been working feverishly on the problem, has no! yet 
determined the cause of spoilage. 
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INDIANA CANNERS ANNUAL SESSION 


Elect Dunlap to suceed Standiford—H. K. Bachelder in Runner-up spot 
—President Ross of Butler University most interesting—NCA’‘s Rutz, 


The Annual Meeting of the Indiana 
Canners Association, held at Indiana- 
polis, November 20 and 21, was well at- 
tended. In fact, according to Secretary 
Dreyer, there was a record attendance at 
the opening session. 


President J. E. Standiford opened the 
meeting with a welcome to all, and by 
reviewing the highlights of the past year. 
As most everyone in the trade knows, 
the weather played havoe with crops in 
Indiana in 1947. Because of the wet 
soring peas were definitely below par. 
The tomato crop was but 65 per cent 
of 1946, 80 per cent of normal. The 
pack of tomato juice is estimated at 
hardly 50 per cent of ’46. Despite in- 
creased acreage of corn, the pack is no 
ereater than last year. Despite these 
setbacks, canners seem pretty well satis- 
fied. At least they are showing a profit 
on what they did pack and that is not 
always the case in years of plenty. Fur- 
thermore, by the time the 1948 season 
approaches, the stock situation will be 
most favorable. 


ECONOMIC DEMOCRACY AND 
COLLECTIVISM 


Newspapers, magazines, radio, hotel 
lobbies, barbershops, and every other 
vehicle of communication, are overrun 
with suggestions as to how best to cure 
the world of its ills. A public speaker, 
then, taking this subject as his theme 
runs the risk of boredom. Dr. M. O. 
Ross, President of Butler University, an 
eloquent and accomplished speaker, held 
hi; audience in rapt attention for the 
bei'ter part of an hour. The system of 
Economie Democracy obtaining in this 
coi.ntry has increased the production of 
gods and services 500 hundredfold in 
th: past hundred years. In 1946, 53 per 
ce: | of the average family units earned 
$2100.00 or more, 30 per cent earned 
$3.00 or more, 8 per cent $5,000 or more. 
W) ‘le this distribution may not be ideal, 
it as resulted in a higher standard of 
liv ig than ever before known in the his- 
to: of mankind. Despite this fact, col- 
lec 'vism, which has produced nothing 
bu misery and want, has all but won out 
in ther parts of the globe and is gain- 
ing momentum in this country of ours, 
Dr Ross said. 


|-e offered several reasons why this 
ap) .rent enigma exists but singled out 
the existence of monoply and lack of ef- 
fec ve anti-trust laws as the prime 
rea. on, 


He suggested, therefore, that 
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our own anti-trust laws be enforced and 
strengthened; that trade barriers and 
economic spheres of influence be abol- 
ished; and that an effective world peace 
organization be established. Dr. Ross 
did not confine himself to saying that 
these things should be done but showed 
rather conclusively how they could be 
done. When he traced the formation of 
peace organizations from the family, the 
tribe, the city, the state and the nation, 
the haze was gradually lifted and many 
could foresee once again the possibility 
of world peace. 


N.C.A. GREETINGS 


N.C.A. President, Emil Rutz, and 
Secretary Carlos Campbell, who with Re- 
searcher Howard Smith, are beating the 
highways back and forth over the coun- 
try these days, were the next big name 
speakers to appear on the program. Mr. 
Rutz brought greetings from the Na- 
tional organization and explained some 
of the many services N.C.A. is prepared 
to give. Now that the war is over, he 
said, N.C.A. can devote more time to the 
improvement of your product. Efforts 
along that line, he said, include work on 
control of tomato blight, the gathering 
of data for corn, and revised bean 
standards. 


Mr. Campbell pointed to the increased 
consumption of canned foods brought 
about by the increased amount of money 
circulating in wage earner circles. No 
one, he says, knows what potential con- 
sumption is. It depends on too many 
factors. One thing is certain, as lower 
wage earners receive more money for 
their services, they spend a good portion 
of it on more and better food. 


BUSINESS SESSION 


At the Business Session Friday morn- 
ing, Howard Smith of the Research De- 
partment of N.C.A., discussed factory 
technique in Indiana as he had seen it in 
1947 and 1937. Mr. Smith visited 42 
plants in the State last season. We 
don’t know why he swore us to secrecy, 
for he said little else but good things 
about Indiana practices, and made some 
suggestions that might well be repeated 
here for the benefit of others, but con- 
fidential, he says, and so be it. 


LABOR 


In the general discussion, labor took 
precedence over other subjects. It doesn’t 


appear that labor is quite the pressing 
problem in Indiana as it is in Wisconsin. 
Canners who had used migrant labor 
from the South in 1947, were fairly well 
pleased with results. A representative 
from U.S.E.S. was on hand to offer as- 
sistance in coordinating individual effort. 
Average cost of recruitment seemed to 
be about $25.00 a head. 


CORN MEETING 


The afternoon of the second day was 
devoted to the discussion of corn can- 
ning problems. Corn canners were ad- 
vised of the latest developments in corn 
harvesters and Howard Smith discussed 
the coming corn standards and urged co- 
operation of all concerned. A _ special 
committee of Indiana canners was ap- 
pointed to work with the National Com- 
mittee on corn canning problems. 


THE ELECTION 

Ed H. Dunlap, Plymouth Canning 
Company, Plymouth, was the unanimous 
selection for President of the Associa- 
tion. H. K. Bachelder, Ladoga Canning 
Company, Ladoga, Vice-President; and 
A. F. Dreyer, Indianapolis, Secretary. 

New Directors elected were: Harry 
Auckerman, Caar Canning Company, 
Redkey; R. A. Hayes, Loudon Division, 
Standard Brands, Terre Haute; Ed H. 
Everitt, Everitt Packing Company, 
Everitt. 


JANES ELECTED GERBER 
TREASURER 


At a recent meeting of the Board of 
Directors, Lester Janes was elected Trea- 
surer of the Gerber Products Company, 
Fremont, Michigan, to succeed William 
A. Mee, who passed away recently after 
a record of over 40 years with the com- 
pany. 


OKLAHOMA FIRM 
INCORPORATES 


The Secretary of State has granted a 
charter of incorporation to the Gardner 
Canning Company, Broken Arrow, Okla- 
homa, with J. A. Gardner, Gladys Gard- 
ner and W. L. Eagleton, all of Tulsa, the 
incorporators. $100,000 capital stock was 
authorized. 
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TRI-STATE TOMATO DAY 


On December 3, in Atlantic City, the 
day preceding the Tri-State Packers 
Association Convention, in cooperation 
with the New Jersey Canners Associa- 
tion, the New Jersey Horticultural So- 
ciety will put on a program of interest 
to growers and processors throughout the 
entire Tri-State area, which will be des- 
ignated “Tomato Day”. 

The program will get under way at 
10 o’clock in the morning with the show- 
ing of a moving picture pertaining to 
plant growth. 

Dr. J. P. Hester of Campbell Soup 
Company, Camden, New Jersey, will des- 
cribe the method used for “laying the 
foundation for 15 tons per acre”, and 
will be followed on the program by Dr. 
C. M. Haenseler and Dr. S. G. Younken 
of the same firm, who will discuss meth- 
ods for “controlling blights and anthrac- 
nose on tomatoes”. 

Harry S. Sloat of Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, will end the morning program 
with a discussion on “Spray Rings—Why 
they either succeed or fail’. 

Three talks are scheduled for the after- 
noon program which will begin at 2 
o’clock when Dr. Bailey B. Pepper will 
discuss “problems pertaining to tomato 
insect control”. Leo Nocenti of the P. J. 
Ritter Company will follow with a dis- 
cussion on “How can the canner help 
meet production problems”, with Francis 
C. Stokes making a presentation of 1947 
New Jersey Ten Ton Tomato Club 
Awards to winners in yield and quality 
classes, 


TEN TON TOMATO CLUB 
AWARDS 


New Jersey tomato growers who pro- 
duced 10 tons or more of tomatoes to the 
acre this season will be honored on Wed- 
nesday, Dec. 3 at Hotel Claridge, Atlantic 
City, during the final session of the 73rd 
anuual meeting of the State Horticul- 
tural Society. 

Awards including gold watches, a shot- 
gun and a camera will be presented by 
the N. J. Canners’ Association to the 
Tomato Kings who will be crowned dur- 
ing the meeting. Winners will be divided 
into two classes—growers who produce 
the highest yields, and those who pro- 
duce the highest quality. 

C. H. Nissley, extension specialist in 
vegetable growing at Rutgers University, 
who has been checking the yields of toma- 
to growers reports that there are 661 
members of the Ten Ton Club this year, 
as compared with only 234 last year. 
Top yield this year is reported to be 
more than 23 tons to the acre, about 2 
tons greater than last year. 


USDA FOOD DELIVERIES 


Deliveries of food and agricultural 
commodities purchased by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture totaled about 2,226 
million lbs. in October 1947, on the basis 
of shipment and delivery reports received 
during the month. 


FOOD & DRUG DECLINES 
SUGGESTED LABELING OF 
ALSWEETS PEAS 


Reporting to his members in his letter 
of November 21, Marvin Verhulst, Secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin Canners Associa- 
tion had the following to say with regard 
to a meeting with Food & Drug officials 
concerning the labeling of Alsweets peas. 

“Two of the members of the associa- 
tion’s Alsweets Labeling Committee and 
your executive secretary met with offi- 
cials of the Food & Drug Administration 
in Washington to discuss the labeling of 
Alsweets peas and to examine samples of 
Alsweets in comparison with Alaskas and 
with other sweet varieties. Following 
that conference the following letter was 
sent to Dr. W. B. White, Chief of the 
Food Division of the Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration: 

“We would appreciate your opinion as 
to whether canned succulent peas of the 
Alsweets variety may show on the label 
the name Al-Sweet Peas without further 
designation of the varietal type. Labels 
for a No. 2 can and for a No. 10 can, 
illustrating the wording we have in mind, 
are enclosed. 


“We believe it was demonstrated at 
our conference on October 7 that AIl- 
sweets peas in the can are quite different 
from other types of sweet peas, and we 
believe that a distinctive name on the 
label would best inform the consumer of 
that fact. To use the word Alsweets in 
connection with the name Sweet Peas is 
redundant and does not differentiate the 
product from other sweet peas as clearly 
as does the name Al-Sweet Peas. 

“Tnasmuch as the hyphenated word A\]- 
Sweet incorporates the word sweet, we 
believe the proposed label does comply 
with Section 51.000(f) (1) of the regula- 
tions under the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act. At the same time, the 
hyphenated word will indicate the par- 
ticular variety of peas to consumers ac- 
quainted with Alsweets. We expect the 
name of this variety in the seed trade 
will be changed to Al-Sweet when this 
name comes to be used on canned pea 
labels.” 


We have the following reply under 
date of November 14, signed by L. D. 
Elliott, Assistant Commissioner of Food 
and Drugs: 


“We have your letter of October 21 to 
Doctor White, asking whether canned 
succulent peas of the Alsweets variety 
may show on the label the name ‘Al1- 
Sweet Peas’ without further designation 
of the varietal type. Presumably your 
inquiry is the outgrowth of the discussion 
you and others had with Doctor White 
recently in regard to the canning of this 
variety of peas and its appropriate clas- 
sification under the identity standard for 
canned peas. 

“T do not know how you manage to 
pronounce the word ‘Al-Sweet’ to dis- 
tinguish it from ‘all sweet’, since anv 
other pronunciation would be awkward. 
Certainly it seems to us that consumers 
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will inevitably, either mentally or orally, 
pronounce it ‘all sweet’ and interpret it 
as a catch phrase to describe the sweet- 
ness of the peas. We therefore do not 
feel that the designation could be shown 
on the label without one of the prescribed 
type designations. There is of course no 
objection to placing on the label in addi- 
tion to the type designation the varietal 
designation ‘Al-Sweet’, making it clear 
that it is a variety and not just a descrip- 
tive term in the nature of trade puffery 
by some such legend as ‘Al-Sweet 
variety’. If you wish to avoid having 
the word appear both in the type desig- 
nation and in the varietal designation, 
this could be done by selecting the word 
‘sugar’ for the type name rather than 
the words ‘sweet’ or ‘sweet wrinkled’. I 
would visualize such a label about as 
follows: 


SUGAR PEAS 
AL-SWEET VARIETY.” 


The Food and Drug Administration 
has previously disapproved of such pro- 
posed label terms for Alsweets as Early 
June Sweet Peas, and Early Sweet Peas, 
pointing out that the word “Early” may 
not be used as a part of the product 
name in any sense other than that in 
which it is used in the standard of iden- 
tity itself, where it means peas having 
a smooth skinned seed. 


The situation on the labeling of 
Alsweets, therefore, has not changed. 
They are to be labeled merely as Sweets, 
although of course, the particular variety 
name may be used in addition. 


RATE OF SEEDING PEAS 


Recent experiments have shown that 
when using treated seed, yields of peas 
were as heavy with three bushels of seed 
to the acre as with four, and heavier with 
three bushels than with five. Both early 
and late varieties of peas were used. 


According to Professor C. B. Sayre of 
the Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Geneva, N. Y. the tests were made after it 
had been found that the number of plants 
per bushel of seeds was greatly increased 
by the use of Spergon as a seed treat- 
ment. He adds that growers and canners 
who have tried the reduced rates are °on- 
vinced that five bushels to the acre is too 
much, and many have gone to three. 


“If all the pea plants would procuce 
the same number of pods and peas per 
pod,” points out Prof. Sayre, “incre sed 
rates of seeding would increase the yi ‘lds. 
However, the increased competition be- 
tween plants for the soil moisture and 
nutrients results in less fruitfulness nd 
lower yields per plant.” 


He concludes that, with the greatly in- 
creased cost of seed, the results su; est 
that when using Spergon-treated «ced, 
the largest net returns are more | cely 
to be obtained from three bushels oi seed 
per acre than from heavier rates of 
seeding. 
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ILLINOIS CANNERS 2nd ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Labor procurement and Labor Relations top the bill—Decker discusses 


corn borer control—Corn and Asparagus standards considered—Carlos 
Campbell brings NCA Greetings 


The subject of labor easily took first 
position in the deliberations of Illinois 
canners at their annual fall meeting held 
in Chicago, November 24 and 25. And 
that is as it should be, for it is undoubt- 
edly one, if not the most important prob- 
lem canners everywhere will have to meet 
in 1948. Out in Illinois canners and other 
food interests feel that they just can’t 
perform a job of increased production, 
as requested by the government, without 
foreign labor. 

Mr. Harold Kelley of the Personnel 
Department of California Packing Cor- 
poration, presented a comprehensive re- 
port of a meeting held in Washington the 
past week to discuss this subject. The 
meeting was attended by representatives 
of interested farm organizations and 
USES officials at the call of Secretary of 
Labor Schwellenbach. From these dis- 
cussions it was very evident, said Mr. 
Kelley, that 1. USES will definitely 
handle whatever program there is in 
1948; 2. There was full agreement in- 
cluding Secretary Schwellenbach, that 
foreign labor is absolutely necessary to 
do the job; 3. There is no possibility of 
getting Federal aid in the payment of 
transportation costs for foreign workers. 
With respect to transportation charges, 
however, Mr. Kelley had encouraging 
news hardly expected by his audience. It 
seems that the Mexican Government is 
most anxious that her people participate 
in the program—It brings more Ameri- 
can dollars across the border. The Mexi- 
can people themselves are not unwilling. 
Therefore, we are in favorable bargain- 
ing position. The audience was advised, 
however, that the Mexican Government 
is prepared and will protect her people 
by laying down terms of contract. But, 
ind this is the big BUT, the sugar people 

‘ve graciosuly paved the way in the 

atter of transportation charges. In 

ist contracts with them either the Mexi- 
‘n Government or the workers them- 
lves (we were not quite clear) paid 
ansportation charges. In some cases 

‘rt, in others the whole bill. So it is 
‘ot only possible but probable that Amer- 
ican employers will not have to shoulder 
t is burden. 

‘A local representative of U.S.E.S., 
a ked if he thought Illinois could get all 
tie labor it needs from Southern States, 
replied that he thought they could, with 
the proper program and cooperation. IIli- 
nhvis, it would seem, pays considerably 
hicher wages than neighboring States. 
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EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE 

RELATIONS 
We wish that each and everyone of our 
readers could have heard N. W. Sheffer- 
man of Labor Relations Associates of 
Chicago. His was a subject about which 
all employers must not only be informed 
but must take action—Human Relations. 
Sum and substance was that the Taft- 
Hartley Act, though undoubtedly aimed 
in the right direction, is too complex, 
easily misunderstood and a haven for 
unemployed lawyers. Good will between 
employer and employee cannot be legis- 
lated, he said. Talk to the guy, find out 
his trouble and solve his and your diffi- 

culty in 99 out of 100 cases. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND 

Canners have done a better job of 
keeping canned food prices down than 
was performed by the late OPA, asserted 
Carlos Campbell, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Canners Association, Washington, 
D.C. He referred to President Truman’s 
statement that the special session of Con- 
gress has been called to consider the 
high price of foods and stated that so far 
as canned foods are concerned, the pack- 
ers of these items, in their normal opera- 
tions, have solved the high cost of living 
problem more effectively than was done 
under Government controls such as we 
had under OPA or as are now being ad- 
vocated by the President. 

Mr. Campbell pointed out that the can- 
ning industry during 1946 packed more 
than 500 million cases of canned fruits 
and vegetables, or about twice as much 
as was packed during the average prewar 
year. This record production, he de- 
clared, coupled with an equally high de- 
mand, has resulted in lower prices for 
canned fruits and vegetables than for 
any other foods. 


CORN BORER CONTROL 

Largely due to the efforts of Secretary 
Jones, the Illinois State Legislature ap- 
propriated $50,000 for corn borer re- 
search for the biennium beginning last 
July 1. Dr. George C. Decker and J. W. 
Apple, under whose direction this work 
is being carried out, reviewed results to 
date and outlined the future course. All 
of the various materials and most of the 
applicators are being tested. The habits 
of the moth and larvae are under careful 
study. Final results of 1947 work have 
not yet been determined. When they 
are Dr. Decker promises us a copy ‘so we 
can publish for the information of our 
readers. Meanwhile he advised Illinois 
canners to be prepared to carry out con- 


trol measures, for all things being equal, 
1948 population promised to attain 
record proportions. 


FOOD AND DRUG STANDARDS 

Both asparagus canners and corn can- 
ners discussed possible factors to be 
considered in the establishment of Defi- 
nitions and Standards of Quality and 
Fill for these products. It is generally 
understood that no hearing will be held 
on asparagus this coming year. Food 
and Drug however, is busy gathering 
material for a hearing at some future 
date and canners were urged to get their 
ideas straight on the matter and to co- 
operate with samples. Food and Drug 
officials have advised that a hearing will 
be held on corn in the near future. 


OHIO PROGRAM 


The Annual Convention of the Ohio 
Canners Association to be held at the 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, De- 
cember 9 and 10, will open with an after- 
noon session beginning at 1 o’clock on 
Tuesday, December 9, with President 
Luke F. Beckman presiding. 

Scheduled to address this meeting are 
State Senator Roscoe Walcutt of Colum- 
bus; Emil Rutz, President of the Na- 
tional Canners Association, who will 
speak on the “Science of Marketing”; Dr. 
K. L. Milstead, Director, Food & Drug 
Administration, Cincinnati, who will ex- 
plain the application of those sections of 
FD&C Act of particular interest to can- 
ners; Nelson Reeves, Food Buyer for the 
William Edwards Company, Cleveland, 
will talk on “Important People”; and E. 
H. Bagley, Chief Inspector, Processed 
Products, Columbus, will describe “The 
relationship of quality control to better 
marketing”. 

On Wednesday morning, December 10, 
at 9:30, the labor situation will be des- 
éribed by Paul H. Motz, Director, Ohio 
State Employment Service; Alvin Moll 
from the College of Agriculture, Ohio 
State University, will describe the work 
of the “Top Ten Tomato Club”; and Pro- 
fessor H. D. Brown of Ohio State will ex- 
plain the “Canner-Processor School” 
added to the curriculum this year. 

New officers and directors will be 
elected at the Closing General Session, 
when committee chairmen are scheduled 
to make their reports. 

After the closing of the Convention, 
corn canners and tomato canners will 
hold separate meetings at 1:30 on Wed- 
nesday afternoon. 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


NATIONAL CHERRY WEEK 


The Cherry Week Committee met at 
Chicago recently and selected the week 
of February 16 to 21 inclusive for the 
1948 Cherry Week. A National Cherry 
Pie Baking Contest will be held on Fri- 
day, February 20 at the Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago, at which time high school girls 
from various States will take part in the 
contest, the winner receiving a trip to 
Washington. Lougee Stedman of Fruit 
Growers Cooperative, Sturgeon Bay, Wis- 
consin, is Chairman of the affair for 
1948. 


GETS NEW ACCOUNTS 


Herman H. Breuning & Company, Inc., 
Chicago food brokers, have been ap- 
pointed representatives for Atlantic 
Coast Fisheries Company, Boston, Mass- 
achusetts; Carmel Canning Company, 
Monterey, California; and Terminal 
Island Sea Foods, Ltd., Terminal Island, 
California, packers of sardines, tuna, 
mackerel and other fish products. 


ON COAST TRIP 


G. S. Wallace, President of the New 
York food brokerage firm of George 
Scott Wallace & Sons, Inc., is on an ex- 
tended trip visiting the firm’s principals 
on the West Coast. He is expected to 
return to New York about December 1. 


NAME CHANGE 


The name of the New York food brok- 
erage firm, Beideman Food Sales, has 
been changed to Beideman, Schmehl & 
Sinn, Inc., and will continue to maintain 
offices in New York and Philadelphia. 
Principals of the firm are: Samuel H. 
Beideman, James F. Schmehl and Her- 
bert C. Sinn, Jr. 


MAY MOVE PLANT 


Ray G. Redding, operator of a canning 
plant at Mattoon, Illinois, is considering 
moving his equipment to Kansas, Illinois, 
for production of peeled tomatoes for 
next season, where he feels more plenti- 
ful labor supply is available. 


QMC CANNED MEAT NEEDS 


The Army Quartermaster Corps has 
announced that the armed services will 
purchase 22,419,000 pounds of canned 
meats during the coming year. The 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot at 1819 W. 
Pershing Road, will be in charge of the 
purchase program and will shortly issue 
invitations to bid. 
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HUTH AT FORT WAYNE 


Canners in Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky and Tennessee will be pleased 
to hear that Elmer E. Huth has estab- 
lished for the Chisholm-Ryder Company, 
a sales office in Fort Wayne. Corres- 
pondence will reach him at Fort Wayne 
Bank Building, or telephone Anthony 
1424. As most of his customers know, 
Mr. Huth’s experience goes much beyond 
sales. With five years behind him in the 
Niagara Falls plant and in service work, 
he is ably equipped to advise his cus- 
tomers in plant layout, equipment and 
design. 


ALUMINUM CANS 


Australian Orchardists and vegetable 
growers, with prospects of a good season, 
are anxious to obtain a substitute for tin 
plate. The use of aluminum cans is being 
investigated by the Federal Government. 
Samples of sardines and other food in 
aluminum containers are reported to be 
satisfactory and these containers have 
the advantage that they can be melted 
down and the metal used again. 


NEW BORDO PLANT READY 


Bordo Products Company has moved 
into its new plant at Winter Haven, Flor- 
ida, built on the site of the old plant 
which was destroyed by fire last year. 
The company operated the plant of The 
McDonald Corporation at Auberndale, 
last season. 


CALIFORNIA FREESTONE 
PEACH PACK 


The pack of freestone peaches in Cali- 
fornia for 1947, compiled by the Canners 
League of California, totaled 1,504,651 
actual cases, of which 1,112,546 were 
24/2%4’s, 176,500 cases of 6/10’s, 44,400 
eases of 24/2’s and 171,205 cases of 48/1 
talls. The total pack converted to cases 
of 24/2%’s amounted to 1,497,286 cases. 
(See California Market) 


HEINZ APPOINTS KECK 


Von M. Keck, with the H. J. Heinz 
Company for the past 20 years, has been 
appointed Manager of the firm’s Cincin- 
nati branch. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN REP 


John Gillete, Vice-President, Berlin 
Chapman Company, Berlin, Wisconsin, 
announces the appointment of Clare 
Chapel to service the States of Indiana, 
Michigan and Ohio. Mr. Chapel will 
maintain his headquarters in Berlin. 
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ELIMINATION OF CANNER W-H 
EXEMPTIONS SOUGHT 


The Wage and Hour Administrator, 
William R. McComb, and the Secretary 
of Labor, Lewis B. Schwellenbach, have 
recommended that the minimum wage be 
increased to 75c an hour and that the 
seasonal wage and hour exemptions of 
the canning industry be curtailed. Testi- 
fying on November 17 before the House 
Labor Subcommittee studying the need 
for changes in the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, Mr. McComb stated that “in order 
to place all competing establishments of 
an industry on an equal basis”, the Act 
should be amended to provide only one 
seasonal exemption. 

He said that “the basic need of the 
agricultural processing industry is the 
seasonal need for some flexibility in 
hours without undue burden of premium 
overtime payments”, and continued; 

“The soundest solution to eliminating 
the present uncertainty and confusion 
created by these three different but over- 
lapping agricultural processing exemp- 
tions would be to adapt one of the 
existing exemptions, that for seasonal 
industries, to the needs of the industries 
dealing with farm products. 

“. ... Should the subcommittee look 
with favor on my suggestion, it would 
want not only to delete the present Sec- 
tion 7 (c) and Section 13 (a) (10), but 
also to modify the present Section 7 (b) 
(3) ....I shall be glad to submit a draft 
of such a change if the subcommittee 
desires”. The fish handling and fish pro- 
cessing exemption in Section 13 (a) (5) 
“has largely outlived any usefulness it 
may have had”, he added. 


Both Mr. McComb and_ Secretary 
Schwellenbach said they favor earlier 
proposals that industry committees, com- 
posed of labor, management and the gen- 
eral public, be authorized to lower a 
75-cent minimum wage to a floor of 65 
cents. 


Secretary Schwellenbach said, “I can 
find no justification for exempting such 
groups as seamen and workers processing 
farm products or fish from the applica- 
tion of the minimum wage provisions of 
the Act.” 

He also proposed that the “overtime 
problem of these industries can be met 
under a modified Section 7 (b) (3) of 
the Act which gives a seasonal overtime 
exemption.” 


BEECH-NUT DONATES 


Beech-Nut Packing Co. this week <o- 
nated a carload of canned baby food 
to the “Friendship Train”, which arrived 
in the East during the week. 


JOINS CALDERON 


T. Von Oehsen, formerly with Vita 
Food Products, Inc., has joined the staff 
of Victor M. Calderon Co., Inc., New 
York, as a specialist in imported and do- 
mestic canned fish. 
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DR. JONES HONORED FOR 
HYBRID CORN WORK 


Dr. Donald F. Jones, head of the Gene- 
tices Department at the Connecticut Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, will be 
honored for his work in the development 
of hybrid corn on December 2. He will 
receive an award for his “outstanding 
contribution in suggesting (the double 
cross) method in seed production” from 
Hybrid Seed Corn Division of the Ameri- 
can Seed Trade Association at a banquet 
held during the Division’s annual meet- 
ing in Chicago. 

The “double cross” is the method by 
which the production of hybrid corn was 
made commercially feasible. While corn 
had been crossed before Dr. Jones de- 
veloped his method, only two inbreds 
were used, and the resultant hybrid seed 
was small, poorly matured and too ex- 
pensive for general use. By re-crossing 
two of the hybrids, Dr. Jones found that 
these difficulties could be eliminated. His 
“double cross” method is now used all 
over the world where hybrid field corn 
is produced. 

Dr. Jones made the first “double cross” 
at the Connecticut Station in 1917. Today, 


30 years later, in the United States alone, 


more than 50 million acres of hybrid corn 
are grown annually and the additional 
value of the yearly corn crop since the 
use of hybrid seed became widespread is 
estimated at approximately % billion 
dollars. 


NEW WATERPROOF LAP PASTE 
FOR VARNISHED LABELS 


Packers of canned and glassed-packed 
foods will be interested in the release of 
results on a new lap paste used in label- 
ing eans and glass jars with varnished 
labels where the lap end is varnished or 
very narrow. Extensive tests backed by 
commercial sales indicate that this lap- 
end paste, recently developed by Dewey 
and Almy, not only develops a strong 
permanent seal on varnished lap ends 
but withstands both cold storage and high 
humidity hot room tests without the 
usual “loosening” of labels. “‘This water- 
proof quality,” stated Mr. W. Howard 
Winters, head of the Dewey and Almy 
Adhesive Sales, “prevents moisture-loos- 
ening, important in frozen foods as well 
as in eanned and glassed foods. 

its strong bond is especially good for 
varnished labels whose lap end has not 
been “spared out” or only partially 
“spared out”, as the bond cuts through 
th» varnish making loosening virtually 
impossible.” It was also pointed out 
that the new lap paste, Darex 3877E, is 
designed for use in either coil spring 
wive or flat rubber belt machines, enabl- 
ine these machines to apply the label 
wi'hout modification and preventing the 
usual wrinkling or staining. Copies of 
the tests showing these interesting re- 
sul's are now available from the Ad- 
ves and Coatings Division, Dewey 
anc Almy Chemical Company, Cam- 
briige 40, Massachusetts. 
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TIN CONSERVATION 


Secretary of Commerce W. Averell 
Harriman this week announced a tin con- 
servation program to be accomplished by 
a reduction in the use of tin plate in the 
packaging of beer, coffee, pet foods and 
of non-food materials. The new program 
will not affect canned foods. 


Conferences have been held with repre- 
sentatives of the brewers, coffee roasters, 
oil refineries and pet food processors to 
explore the possibilities of the conserva- 
tion of tin in these industries. Confer- 
ences are also scheduled with other users 
of tin plate in the packaging of many 
lines of consumer items. 


Secretary Harriman stated that the 
primary purpose of the reduction in the 
use of tin plate for beer, coffee, pet 
foods and non-food items is to conserve 
tin for the strategic stockpile. Resump- 
tion of the production of tin in the Far 
East areas has not been as rapid as anti- 
cipated, and the high level of consump- 
tion of tin in this country has not made it 
possible to make any progress in the ac- 
cumulation of a stockpile. There would 
also be a conservation of steel for other 
needs. 


CAN SHIPMENTS 


Shipment of metal cans in, September 
1947 amounted to 355 thousand short 
tons, according to the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Department of Commerce. After 
reaching a peak in August, September 
shipments showed a seasonal decline and 
dropped 9 percent. However, the cur- 
rent month’s shipments were still 11 per- 
cent above the September 1946 shipments 
of 318 thousand tons. 


The decrease in September shipments 
was largely due to the decline in ship- 
ments of fruit and vegetable cans. The 
177 thousand tons of this type of can 
shipped in September was 19 percent 
under the 219 thousands tons shipped in 
August. Evaporated milk, condensed 
milk, and other dairy product cans also 
showed decreases during the month, while 
shipments of other food cans increased. 
Shipments of non-food cans during Sep- 
tember amounted to 76 thousand tons, a 
5 percent increase over August. 

Metal cans shipped for sale to the 
trade in September amounted to 311 
thousand tons, or 88 percent of the total 
shipments, about the same proportion as 
that shipped for sale during July and 
August. The remaining 44 thousand tons 
were cans for use by the same company, 
or by an affiliate, subsidiary, or parent 
company. 

This report also includes statistics on 
the shipments of metal cans by geo- 
graphic divisions of the United States. 
Geographic data are shown for the third 
quarter of 1946 and the second and third 
quarters of 1947. Geographic data are 
shown in the monthly reports at the end 
of each quarter. ‘ 

The statistics on metal cans are com- 
piled from reports submitted to the Bu- 
reau of the Census. For September, 


reports were received from 90 companies 
operating 206 plants, representing com- 
plete coverage of the industry. Shipments 
for sale were reported by 66 companies 
operating 166 plants and shipments for 
own use were reported by 34 companies 
operating 53 plants. 


TIN PLATE VIA MISSOURI 
RIVER BARGE 


A two hundred ton load of tin plate 
was delivered to Nebraska City by the 
Federal Barge Lines on the last trip up 
the Missouri River for the 1947 season. 


The shipment originated in Chicago 
and was shipped via barge down the 
Illinois River and up the Missouri River 
to Nebraska City where it was unloaded 
by the new dock facilities provided by 
the Nebraska City Dock Board. The 
plate will be used by the Crown Can 
Company in making cans for distributing 
from their Nebraska City plant. Fur- 
ther barge shipments are being planned 
in 1948 as soon as the River is open for 
navigation. 


MOLD GROWTH CONTROL 


How pleasant, odor-free surroundings 
that improve working conditions and effi- 
ciency may be easily maintained by the 
use of a specialized material combining 
the ability to clean, disinfect and de- 
odorize, is described in an interesting 
feature article appearing in a recent 
issue of Oakite News Service, bi-monthly 
house publication of Oakite Products, 
Inc., New York. 


This article discusses the use of Oakite 
Tri-Sanite, a triple-duty material that 
performs the three jobs of cleaning, dis- 
infecting and deodorizing in a single 
operation. The mildly alkaline solutions 
made up with this material are free from 
caustics, abrasives, volatile solvents or 
corrosive ingredients, it is claimed, and 
can be employed at extremely low con- 
centrations. Applied by swab or coarse 
spray, this material affords an efficient, 
simplified means of eliminating offensive 
odors from floors, rest rooms, lavatories, 
locker rooms, waste disposal closets, etc., 
to expedite and simplify daily sanitation 
maintenance, the article reports. 


FOOD PLANTS 

In addition to its germicidal powers, 
Oakite Tri-Sanite is also said to have a 
pronounced fungistatie activity which is 
extremely helpful in inhibiting mold 
growth in food and related plants where 
product quality is constantly menaced by 
these formations. In such plants, the 
article states, solutions of this material 
sprayed freely on walls, ceilings and 
floors efficiently inhibit the development 
of commonly-encountered mold orga- 
nisms. Readers interested in reading this 
article in its entirety, may obtain free 
copies of the issue of Oakite News Ser- 
vice in which it appears by addressing 
Oakite Products, Inc., 118F Thames St., 
New York 6, N. Y. 
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SPECIAL TOMATO DISEASE CONFERENCE REPORT 


Technical workers from 11 States meet at York, Pennsylvania to discuss 
1947 Tomato Disease work—Make recommendations for 1948 Control. 


A general tomato disease and insect 
control conference was held at York, 
Pennsylvania, November 18, 1947, spon- 
sored jointly by the National Canners 
Association and the Pennsylvania Can- 
ners Association. About 250 canners, 
field men, and technical workers from 11 
states attended the meeting. 


The first part of the morning session 
was devoted to presentation by Paul R. 
Miller of the Plant Disease Survey, 
USDA, of a special report or summary 
of the geographical occurrence and 
spread of tomato blight during 1947, in 
comparison with the 1946 season. Dr. 
Miller illustrated his report with maps 
on lantern slides. The summary was 
compiled from weekly reports sent in by 
state plant pathologists in 26 states who 
cooperated in forming the “Blight Warn- 
ing Service” which was so effective this 
past season. The remainder of the morn- 
ing session was devoted to presentation 
of specific results on spraying and dust- 
ing experiments conducted during 1947 
on control of tomato diseases. Detailed 
results on the effect of various fungicides 
on yields and defoliation caused by early 
blight, late blight, and anthracnose were 
presented by W. S. Beach, Pennsylvania; 
H. T. Cook, Virginia; C. E. Cox, Mary- 
land; W. T. Schroeder, New York; J. D. 
Wilson, Ohio; and W. H. Younkin, Camp- 
bell Soup Co., New Jersey. Dr. Cook 
gave an illustrated presentation of his 
method of using climatological records 
for obtaining accumulated temperature 
and rainfall data and explained how they 
can be used for predicting incidence of 
tomato late blight. 


1947 FINDINGS 


The afternoon session was devoted to 
reports and observations from canners, 
canners field men, growers and extension 
workers in practically all of the tomato 
canning states in the east and midwest 
on the effectiveness of the control pro- 
gram as they observed it in the field and 
in demonstrations during the past sea- 
son. It was clearly evident from the 
discussions that both growers and can- 
ners in most areas were keenly interested 
in and had actively participated in the 
1947 control program. The consensus 
of the entire conference was that in prac- 
tically all cases the control program had 
been successful, when measured either by 
increased yields or by improved quality 
on fruit, or both. Additional information 
was acquired during 1947 on how to con- 
trol disease and all those who used con- 
trol methods in 1947 expect to follow a 
similar or improved program in 1948. 

Failure to get the maximum benefit 
from the 1947 program, as brought out 
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by those reporting, appeared to be caused 
by (1) lack of proper timing of spray 
or dust applications due to unfavorable 
weather or wet fields, (2) poor coverage 
of foliage and fruit due to poor equip- 
ment or because planting distances pre- 
vented use of hanging nozzles on spray- 
ers for application of fungicides from 
the bottom and sides of the plant, (3) 
“weedy” fields which prevented satisfac- 
tory fungicide coverage of plants and 
good air drainage, (4) poor coverage be- 
cause of insufficient gallonage of spray 
or pounds of dust applied per acre, and 
(5) lack of precision in applications of 
the carbamates vs. coppers in the alter- 
nating schedule, with particular relation 
to control of anthracnose. 


It was also brought out that those 
canners and growers who used a dusting 
program were satisfied with the results 
obtained from this method because dust 
applications could be made when sprays 
could not be used. Most of the observers 
stated that 50 to 60 pounds of dust per 
acre were necessary for good coverage 
after late July. Those who applied dust 
from planes, while admitting that this 
method did not give as good control as 
with ground machines, stated that the re- 
turns from such treatment were thought 
to be profitable. This same group also 
emphasized the importance of using 60 
pounds or more of dust per acre. 

Several canners in the east reported 
that their growers had cooperated by 
planting all their acreage in 6 foot rows, 
in order to do a better spraying job, and 
that the growers were so well satisfied 
with this method of planting that it was 
to be continued. Some canners reported 
that their growers used 5 foot plantings 
this past year instead of 4 foot rows but 
that 6 foot row spacings would be used 
in 1948. 


It was evident that most of the can- 
ners and fieldmen felt that the patholo- 
gists and horticulturists of the experi- 
ment stations and extension service had 
done an excellent job this past year and 
that they were willing to cooperate even 
more closely with this group during 1948. 


MATERIALS USED 


Since many new insecticides were used 
in some states for the control of insects 
on tomatoes, it was deemed advisable to 
have this subject discussed by several re- 
search entomologists for the benefit of 
tomato canners. Bailey B. Pepper of the 
New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Stations and W. H. White of the U. S. 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine discussed the present status of the 
use of DDT, chlordane, benzene hexa- 
chloride, and the poly-phosphates. They 
warned the canners that sufficient re- 
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search work has not been done with 
these products to provide the answers to 
questions about their possible toxic effect 
on plants, flavor, and hazardous residues 
to justify their use under commercial 
conditions. It was pointed out that safe 
insecticides for the control of general 
tomato insects exist and that canners 
should follow the recommendation of 
their own state entomologists. It was 
reported that benzene hexachloride had 
caused off-flavor in canned tomatoes and 
the recommendation was made that until 
more research work has been done with 
this product, only the approved insecti- 
cides should be used by canners. 


At the close of the afternoon session 
Dr. S. P. Doolittle of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture summarized the re- 
sults of the conference, with respect to 
disease control, and stated that there was 
a good deal of unanimity among the 
pathologists on the relative merits of 
various fungicides. In his discussion he 
brought out some of the key points which 
were emphasized during the afternoon 
discussion, pointing out the importance 
of precision techniques in the disease 
control program. 


DISEASE CONTROL COMMITTEE 
MEETS 


That evening the technical workers 
from the experiment stations, extension 
service and the various canning compan- 
ies met to summarize and evaluate the 
results of the 1947 program presented 
during the day’s meeting and to prepare 
suggestions on modifications of the pro- 
gram for next year. The experimental 
results were reviewed, in the light of 
their practical applications in the con- 
trol program, and the horticultura! as- 
pects of rotations, sanitation, equipment 
and the economics of control were |hor- 
oughly discussed. The research workers 
also met as a separate group that eve- 
ning, with H. P. Barss of the Office of 
Experiment Stations in charge, to pre- 
pare suggestions for additional reserch 
which it was felt would be neede:! to 
carry out a long range program of 
disease control for tomatoes. A p2*tial 
list of those who participated in this 
technical conference is as follows: 


USDA: H. P. Barss, R. J. Haske'i, S. 
P. Doolittle, P. R. Miller; New ‘ork: 
W. T. Schroeder, Charles Chupp, ©. B. 
Raymond; New Jersey: C. M. Haen:cler, 
B. M. Davis, C. H. Nissley; Per isyl- 
vania: R. S. Kirby, W. S. Beach, ©. 0. 
Weaver, R. E. Larsen, W. B. Mack; 
Delaware: J. W. Heuberger; Mary 
C. E. Cox; Virginia: W. T. Cook; (10: 
J. D. Wilson, T. H. King, A. C. Moll; 
Illinois: M. B. Linn; Indiana: R. W- 
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S.mson; Missouri: C. M. Tucker; West 
Virginia: C. D. Bishop; Canners Tech- 
nical Men: J. J. Wilson and O. S. Can- 
non, Heinz Company; J. P. King and 
W. D. Enzie, Birds Eye-Snider; W. H. 
Younkin, Campbell Soup; J. W. Huffing- 
ton, Musselman Company. 

Two special reports were issued by this 
group, one on control and the other on 
research recommendations. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 1948 


The committee on disease control con- 
fined its considerations to those dis- 
eases of tomatoes ordinarily combatted 
by the application of fungicides. It did 
not give attention to the wilts, viruses 
or other diseases for which other methods 
of control are recommended. Late blight 
was not the dominant disease throughout 
all of the tomato growing area in 1947 
and the committee believes that a fungi- 
cide program should aim toward the con- 
trol of foliage and fruit diseases in 
general. 

SUGGESTIONS ON CONTROL—A control 
program for tomato diseases, modified in 
the light of experiences in 1947 should 
include the following points. 


1. Rotation—Avoid planting tomatoes 
after tomatoes or potatoes or other 
Solanaceous crops and avoid planting to- 
matoes in the same field with or in a 
field next to potatoes. 


2. Wider Spacing—Close spacings of 
plants seem to be undesirable from the 
point of view of disease control. The 
wide spacings recommended in 1946 have 
proven practical where they were used 
and have resulted in improved disease 
control in many areas during 1947. 
Among the advantages of wider spacings 
are (1) sprayers and dusters may be 
used with less damage to vines as the 
plants become larger, (2) booms and noz- 
zles for ground equipment may be ar- 
ranged to give better coverage, (3) 
better coverage is obtained with fungi- 
cides applied by aircraft and (4) better 
air circulation permits plants to dry off 
more quickly after rains and dew. Spac- 
ings should be determined by anticipated 
vine growth and should be sufficient to 
insure adequate air space about the 
plants. During 1947 spacings of 5'% to 
6 fect between rows and 2'% to 4 feet 
between plants have given good results. 


Type of spraying or dusting machinery 
to bh. used should be decided in advance 
and \lanting distances adjusted accord- 
ing) It is important to the success of 
cust 1. spraying or dusting that all 


gro\. vs planning to use the service fol- 
low .e same spacing between rows. 


A’ ?LICATION OF FUNGICIDES 


S; -ys—It has been demonstrated gen- 
eral during the last two years that 
zine’ -methyl dithiocarbamate, for ex- 
amp. Zerlate or Carbam White is the 
mos effective fungicide against an- 
thra’ »se and leaf mold, and is about as 
effe’ ve against early blight as are fixed 
Copp s or Bordeau. However, while it 
Is n° nearly as effective against late 
bligh’ as the fixed coppers, Bordeau, 
Dith .e D-14 with Zine sulfate and lime 
or th zine ethylene bisdithiocarbamates, 
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for example Dithane Z-78 or Parzate, it 
will hold late blight in check long enough 
to give an opportunity to apply a more 
effective material. Therefore, in order 
to control the four or five major fruit 
and foliage diseases of tomato, the fol- 
lowing schedule is suggested: 

An alternating schedule of zinc-di- 
methyl dithiocarbamate, such as Zerlate 
or Carbam White, and a copper fungicide 
using the concentration, gallonage, tim- 
ing, arrangement and number of appli- 
cations recommended by your state 
experiment station. These recommenda- 
tions taken into consideration local and 
seasonal conditions in the areas involved. 

Dithane D-14 with zine sulfate and 
lime and the zine ethylene bisdithiocar- 
bamates such as Dithane Z-78 and Par- 
zate may be substituted in the above 
schedule in areas where careful experi- 
mental work has shown them to be 
effective. 

Generally the first spray should be ap- 
plied at about the time that the fruits 
of the first cluster are half grown. 
Ordinarily additional applications should 
be made about every 10 days. These tim- 
ing recommendations may have to be 
modified because of local disease or wea- 
ther conditions. 

When late blight threatens, use a cop- 
per fungicide or one of the other mate- 
rials effective against that disease, until 
the late blight subsides. At that time 
the regular schedule may be resumed. 

Dusts—Dusts, are in general, not as 
effective as sprays, but where dusting is 
employed a 7 per cent copper dust and a 
10 per cent Zerlate dust may be used. 
At least 40 to 50 lbs. per acre should be 
applied with ground dusters and at least 
50 to 60 lbs. per acre when aircraft are 
employed. About a seven-day interval 
between dust applications is suggested. 

Aircraft dusting is not as effective as 
spraying or ground dusting, but has pos- 
sibilities in certain emergencies, espe- 
cially if, techniques can be further im- 
proved. 

Early ordering of fungicides to be 
used in 1948 is recommended. 


LATE BLIGHT WARNING SERVICE 


Following the recommendations made 
by the Indianapolis conference in 1946, a 
late blight warning service was started in 
32 States in which the Plant Disease Sur- 
vey Office of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture served as a clearing 
house, receiving systematic reports from 
all States throughout the season and 
sending back to the cooperating States a 
series of 53 summaries of the late blight 
situation. These reports were used with 
most effective results in areas where the 
late blight situation became threatening 
in 1947. Many tomatoes were saved by 
proper protection put on as a direct re- 
sult of the warnings issued. 

So successful have been the results 
that a continued and enlarged service has 
been established by the Department of 
Agriculture in cooperation with the State 
agricultural experiment stations. The 
Federal Plant Disease Survey will con- 
tinue to serve as a clearing house with 
three regional headquarters to support 
the service of the central office. State 


experiment station and extension service 
workers will continue to cooperate in 
making observations and transmitting 
appropriate information and warnings 
to growers and other interested agencies 
within the State. 


RESEARCH RECOMMENDATIONS 


The committee considers that further 
research is needed along the following 
lines for the development of practices 
that will insure the most effective and 
economic control of tomato diseases 
under a wide range of conditions. 

1. Critical evaluation of a number of 
available and promising tomato fungi- 
cides and eradicant sprays should be con- 
tinued in comparable experiments over a 
wide range. This work should be co- 
ordinated, as far as possible, through the 
committee of the American Phytopatho- 
logical Society which is now sponsoring 
a cooperative program of fungicide test- 
ing covering a good number of States. 

2. There is great need for measuring 
the comparative efficiency of applying 
fungicides by various types of equipment 
including different types of aircraft, mist 
blowers applying small amounts of 
highly concentrated sprays, so-called wet 
dusters, etc. 

3. Intensive study is required on the 
different factors that influence the sur- 
vival, multiplication, spread, and severity 
of the different tomato diseases and their 
control. The use of recording hygro- 
thermographs or improved instruments 
for recording climatological conditions in 
the fields where such investigations are 
conducted is considered indispensable to 
satisfactory research of this type. There 
is also need for bringing together and 
interpreting the information now scat- 
tered in research literature that will con- 
tribute to our knowledge of how these 
diseases and the various materials and 
methods used for their control are af- 
fected by environment and host con- 
ditions. 


4. In view of the promising results 
already obtained with the use of certain 
types of “stickers” which appear to in- 
crease the effectiveness of certain fungi- | 
cides, the committee recommends ex- 
panded research in this direction. 

5. Investigations should be conducted 
to determine the influence of crop rota- 
tions, field sanitation, refuse disposal, 
and other practices in reducing the 
carry-over of the different tomato 
diseases from one season to the next. 

6. Further research is needed in the 
different tomato growing areas to deter- 
mine more precisely the most desirable 
time to start spray or dust applications, 
the best intervals between them and the 
most satisfactory concentrations and 
quantities per acre in relation to differ- 
ent disease and seasonal conditions, with 
various types of equipment and materials. 

7. Worthy of serious attention is the 
suggestion that newer organic fungicides 
and insecticides, as soon as their useful- 
ness in agriculture is established, should 
at once be thoroughly investigated to 
determine whether any harmful residual 
effects are likely to follow from their ac- 
cumulation over a period of years in soils 
of different types. 
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RAW PRODUCTS WORK 


IMPROVED INSECTICIDE 
EQUIPMENT SOUGHT 


In recent years several new and better 
insecticides and fungicides have been 
developed through research which, in 
turn, has intensified the need for im- 
proved equipment and suitable formula- 
tions for applying these materials to 
control insects and plant diseases. In an 
effort to meet this need a research pro- 
ject has been approved under the Re- 
search and Marketing Act of 1946, the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced. 

The work will be carried on coopera- 
tively by the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine, and the Agricultural Experiment 
Stations of Idaho, Oregon, Washington, 
and other stations as warranted. 


Approximately 500 million pounds of 
insecticides and fungicides are now used 
annually for agricultural and other pur- 
poses. Radically different types of equip- 
ment are required to apply them depend- 
ing on the kind of insect or disease to 
be combated and the crops, livestock, 
buildings, and numerous other factors 
that might be involved. There is an 
urgent need, Department specialists say, 
for attachments better suited for use on 
fixed-wing airplanes, helicopters, and for 
ground equipment to facilitate more 
rapid and effective coverage. 

Plans are to initiate these studies in 
northwestern Oregon where emphasis 
will be on the development of airplane 
equipment and satisfactory insecticide 
formulations to control insects on peas. 


CHEMICALS FED TO ANIMALS 
MAKE BLOOD DEADLY 
TO INSECTS 


Experimental work in the control of 
disease-carrying insects shows that it is 
possible in some cases to kill these pests 
by feeding to animals certain chemicals 
that will make the blood of the animals 
deadly to the blood sucking insect pests 
that prey on them. Typhus carrying 
lice and yellow fever-carrying mosquitoes 
have been killed in this way. The De- 
partment of Agriculture regards the re- 
sults of this research as highly signifi- 
cant, but it emphasizes that the work has 
not advanced to a stage where it is either 
safe or practical to apply it for protec- 
tion of human health or of farm animals. 


PEA AND BEAN PURCHASES 


The CCC bought 6,640,000 lbs. of dry 
edible peas, 5,120,000 lbs. of dry edible 
Great Northern beans, 240,000 Ibs. of 
dry edible small red beans, and 1,200- 
000 lbs. of dry edible baby lima beans 
during the week ended Thursday noon, 
November 20, 1947. 


VEGETABLE RESEARCH FOR 
1948-49 


At a two-day meeting November 19-20 
the Vegetable Advisory Committee which 
was appointed last March reviewed pro- 
jects that are planned or already under 
way for the current year under the Re- 
search and Marketing Act and outlined 
recommendations for vegetable research 
in 1948-49. The Committee, through its 
chairman, Dean Stanley, a vegetable pro- 
ducer and shipper from Phoenix, Ariz., 
expressed general approval of what has 
been done so far in the vegetable field 
under the R&MA and recommended that 
this work be carried through. 

The Committee submitted the recom- 
mendation, however, that future plans 
should emphasize research on marketing 
problems of vegetables in preference to 
research on production or utilization 
phases. Specifically, the Committee be- 
lieves that the following lines of work 
should have more prominent considera- 
tion in the coming year: 


(1) Improve the retail merchandising 
of fresh vegetables by encouraging re- 
tailers to use the latest and most efficient 
techniques, including proper methods for 
handling fresh produce in retail stores 
and suggesting ways and means of 
stimulating consumer interest. 


(2) Preserve quality in prepackaged 
vegetables through investigation as to 
where and when the prepackaging should 
be done on various items of produce; how 
spoilage can be prevented; how quality, 
appearance, flavor, vitamin content, and 
food value can be preserved; what kinds 
of transparent films or other packaging 
materials are best for various products; 
what are the best methods for washing, 
trimming, refrigeration, shipping, han- 
dling, warehousing, and display. 


(3) Develop basic information as to 
the costs in connection with the merchan- 
dising of prepackaged perishable prod- 
ucts including preparation for packag- 
ing, storing, transporting, display, and 
merchandising. Another phase of this 
work, the Committee believes, should aim 
to evaluate consumer acceptance of pre- 
packaged fresh produce and to assist 
producers, processors, and distributors in 
adopting efficient methods and procedures 
in the preparation and distribution of 
such products. 


In its deliberations the vegetable com- 
mittee emphasized the importance of get- 
ting as much as possible of this work 
done on contract provided it can thus be 
done quicker and at less cost than by the 
Department. Authority for such con- 
tracting is included in the new Research 
and Marketing Act. 
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BETTER SQUASH AND 
PUMPKINS 


The recent increase in the use of 
squash and pumpkins for processing has 
encouraged plant breeders to work for 
improved varieties. Frozen squash, can- 
ned pumpkins, and baby foods are the 
important products causing the increased 
demand. 

Right now pumpkins and squash are 
blended together to make canned pump- 
kin because neither one is satisfactory 
alone. The vegetable breeders are trying 
to develop a squash with the proper color, 
thick flesh, and consistency to meet the 
requirements of the canning industry. 

According to Professor W. T. Tapley 
of the Geneva, New York Experiment 
Station, who is working on the problem, 
this squash must also be early and have 
a heavy yield. Crossing different varie- 
ties and the production of inbred lines 
are the basis of the work. 

Over 700 hand pollenations were made 
at the Station last year, and 76 different 
hybrids were grown this summer. Besides 
this, seven distinct inbred lines have been 
developed, and these are being crossed 
with the commercial variety, Boston 
Marrow. 

“As an example of what we are trying 
to do,” explains Professor Tapley, ‘the 
Boston Marrow has a thin flesh, usually 
not more than an inch thick. We hope 
to increase that thickness to from 2% to 
3 inches.” 


SEEK CONTROL FOR 
CARROT YELLOWS 


Over 50% of all carrots in the western 
part of New York State have been at- 
tacked by the “carrot yellows” disease in 
past seasons. Although this does not 
necessarily mean total loss of the crop, it 
can result in stunted plants with bushy 
tops and fibrous roots. 


According to Doctors W. T. Schroeder 
and G. E. R. Hervey of the Geneva Ex- 
periment Station, this disease of carrots 
is caused by a virus, also known to be 
the cause of aster yellows. It can be 
transmitted directly from one plant to 
another, only by an insect, the six-spotted 
leaf hopper. 


In addition to a study of the overwin- 
tering habits of the insect, the specialists 
are trying to control the disease by two 
methods. First they are looking fer in- 
secticides which will kill the hopper; and 
second, they are testing a large number 
of domestic and foreign varieties in the 
search for those resistant to the disease. 
DDT insecticide offers some promise. 


Plants which are stricken early may 
be killed by the disease. Those which 
survive may have stunted roots. The 
bushy, small-sized leaves are yellowed in 
the center, and can easily be recog ‘zed. 
They afford an ideal place for various 
soft rots to take hold. The roots are 
usually covered with a great mass of 
fibrous hairs. 
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How the HIGHLAND PACKAGE 


The old A.G.* HIGHLAND brand label (see left) was a good label 
as far as it went. However, it lacked strong appetite appeal and good 
trade-mark identification. It didn’t contain sufficient voluntary des- 
criptive material, so much desired by consumers today. It didn’t do 
a thorough merchandising job for the product. So package designers 
at U.S.P.&L. went to work to revamp the HIGHLAND package for 
the tough competitive selling conditions ahead. The resulting new 
label is shown below. * 


*Associated Grocers Company of St. Louis, Mo., distributors. 
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A PACKAGING CASE HIS) >RY 
FROM THE FILES OF U.S.) 


3 : NSUMER PANEL com 
shelf 


JUNE PEAS APPLE 


| new. was to the entire line of 
it HLAND brand: canned fruits and vegetables. 


‘is’ shown a representative group of these 


compelling, eye appealing 
ind back views.» 


of the. Associated Grocers Company and 
‘store operators acclaim the new. series of 
s the finest they have ever had. Also, these 


labels are paying off in increased sales of 
AND products. 


Edward J. Walsh, A.G. Assistant 


r, “The new “U- S$” EYE-PETIZED labels 
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“pack new sales and merchandistig powe 

LAND packages, Our store operators are extremely 
enthusiastic and consumer reaction is reflected in 
imcreased sales of the brand since the new labels 


have been in use.” 


What has been accomplished for Associated Gro- 
cers’ HIGHLAND brand can be done for your 
package, too. Regardless of the product, if it’s sold 
in retail stores, the package is being called upon 
today to sell as never before. Consult a U.S.P.&L. 
packaging specialist about pre- 

paring your package to reach 

new heights in sales - appeal. 


UNITED STATES PRINTING & LITHOGRAPH COMPANY 
BEECH STREET, CINCINNATI 12, OHIO SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
PRODUCING HIGHEST QUALITY ADVERTISING AND PACKAGING MATERIALS 
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A: COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


The Industry's ‘Cook for over 40 


FOR MANAGERS, 


380 pages of proven pro- 


SUPERINTENDENTS, cedure and formujae for 


BROKERS everything ‘‘Canable”. 


AND BUYERS 


Size 6x9, 380 Pages Beautifully Bound 4 te : “| would not take $1,000.00 for my 
A g y ae copy if | could not get another.” 


Stamped in Gold —e famous processor 


All the newest times and temperatures . . . Used by Food Processors to check times, 
All the newest and latest products ... . temperatures and RIGHT procedure... . . 
e Fruits e Vegetables e« Meats e Milk by Distributors to KNOW canned foods . . . 


Soups ¢ Preserves ¢ Pickles * Condiments by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 
Juices e¢ Butters e Dry Packs (soaked) 


Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, 
with full instructions from the growing through For sale by all supply houses and dealers 


to the warehouse. . . . ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 


food preservation. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 
BALTIMORE 2, 20 South Gay Street, MARYLAND 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Market Dull—Little Volume Buying—Citrus 
Breaks—Get Busy on Acreage 


Volume buying in the canned foods 
market last week was conspicuous by its 
absence. The Thanksgiving holiday na- 
turally didn’t help the situation any. 
Pack and stock reports out of California 
explain the situation clearly enough. 
There can be little movement for the 
balance of the year when first hands have 
already been so thoroughly cleaned out. 
On items held in some quantity by can- 
ners such as peas and beans, distribu- 
tors are adopting a policy of waiting, 
hoping that by the turn of the year 
prices may have softened somewhat. Even 
on items like corn and tomatoes, supplies 
of which distributors could use very 
handily, the market is quiet for the time. 

Canners, as a whole, aren’t too much 
worried about the situation. They know 
that canned foods still maintain a most 
favorable price position and see their 
foods moving from retail shelves in 
record volume. 


CirRus—We have a report that at 
least one citrus canner lowered his price 
on No. 2 orange juice over a cent a can 
from 87%4¢c to 75¢c a dozen. That is most 
drastic and augers no good for the citrus 
industry. We had hoped that in some 
way, somehow, they might escape the 
price wars so common to this item. Other 
canners, the report continues, immedi- 
ately withdrew, and this seems to make 
sense. With present demand and the 
consumer’s increased awareness of the 
quality of canned orange juice, that 
product should command a good profit- 
able price all season, regardless of pro- 
duction figures. 


AcCREAGE—Many canners, during this 
dul! season, are turning their attention 
to acreage for 1948 and well they might. 
What with high prices farmers can ob- 
tain from other crops, canners will not 
find acreage for canning crops so easy 

cet. Here’s what Greencastle Pack- 

* Company says to their growers in 

rower Review” of November 1: 


FYrELpS For NEXT YEAR—It 
it seem a bit early, but it really isn’t 
on to be thinking about and actual- 
» cking your pea and tomato fields for 
planting. We must keep in mind 
' very often fall plowing is very ad- 
igeous in the successful production 
‘getable crops, and to accomplish 
requires early systematic planning. 
also well to remember when picking 
canning crop acres that both peas 
tomatoes do best in fertile, mellow, 
drained soil. 
‘ot too much ean be said as yet about 
ge goals or prices; however, present 
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indications point toward considerable de- 
mand for canning crops in 1948. 

“Give next year’s acreage some thought 
soon and let your needs be known to your 
fieldman when he comes around to dis- 
cuss these problems with you. If your 
fieldman hasn’t visited you yet, don’t be- 
come impatient; he will be there within 
several weeks. 


“ATTENTION! ! PEA GROWERS—We are 
going to buy peas on Federal-State grade 
next year. This method will compensate 
for quality rather than quantity, which 
has been the case in the past. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Slack—But Little Activity Expected Until 
After The Turn of The Year—lInterest Lags 
In Higher Priced Tomatoes—Other Staples 
Quiet—Citrus Market Softens—California 
Fruit Offering Light—Fish Unchanged 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, November 28 1947 


THE SITUATION—Volume buying has 
been conspicuous by its absence in the 
local trade during the week, the Thanks- 
giving holiday further intensifying the 
current slack demand situation. Distri- 
butors are again becoming very much 
aware of congested warehouses and the 
amount of capital tied up in inventories, 
and indications are that little pick-up in 
trading, activity will be witnessed until 
after the turn of the year,—probably not 
before convention time. Principal devel- 
opment during the week was a break 
in Florida canned citrus, reflecting a 
rather intensified competitive situation in 
that field; continued weakness in Pump- 
kin also showed. 


THE OuTLooK—Aside from a limited 
amount of fill-in buying, most of which 
can probably be handled through resale 
channels, traders here do not look for 
any marked recovery in demand during 
the balance of the year. The Washing- 
ton situation, of course, is partly re- 
sponsible for this condition. Too, distri- 
butors’ working capital is well tied up 
in current heavy inventories of many 
foods, including canned foods, and this is 
a factor which must be reckoned with,— 
particularly with the banks keeping close 
watch of grocery sales and price trends. 
While buyers look for further moderate 
advances in prices of some canned foods, 
they are not disposed to do any addi- 
tional buying in anticipation of such in- 
creases, and are indeed hopeful that a 
prolonged spell of inactive demand may 
serve to head off some mark-ups in can- 


ner prices which might otherwise de- 
velop. 


TOMATOES — With canners showing 
stronger price views, interest in tomatoes 
has been rather comatose during the 
week. Southern canners are now gener- 
ally firm at the following minimum levels, 
all f.o.b. canneries:—Standard 1s, 95c to 
$1.00; 2s, $1.40 to $1.50; 2%4s, $2.00 and 
upwards; and 10s, $6.75. On extra stan- 
dards, some 2s are reported offering at 
$1.55 to $1.60, with 2%s at $2.10 to $2.25, 
while fancy tomato juice is now firm at 
90 cents for 2s, $1.95 for 46 oz., and $4.15 
for 10s, with many canners quoting over 
these figures. Some tomato paste offer- 
ings are reported out of the South at 
$7.50 per case. Midwestern canners are 
quoting standard 2s at $1.50 and 2%s 
at $1.95, with extra standards listing at 
$1.20 to $1.25 for 1s, $1.70 to $1.75 for 2s, 
$2.20 to $2.30 for 244s, and $8.00 to $8.25 
for 10s, f.o.b. 


PEAS—Little interest is shown in peas, 
either in the South or from the Midwest, 
and the market has been inactive through- 
out the week, with no price developments 
reported. 


CorN—While buyers could use addi- 
tional corn supplies, particularly in 
fancy, there was little demand during 
the week. Canner holdings are limited, 
and any renewed buying is expected to 
raise values further. Standard crushed 
corn at southern points lists at $1.40 to 
$1.45, with extra standard at $1.50 to 
$1.60. 


BEANS—The situation in green beans 
is much the same as rules in the corn 
market. Fancy beans are sold up, both 
at up-State canneries and in the Mid- 
west, but offerings of standards and 
extra standards continue. Southern can- 
ners quote standard round pod cut green 
beans at $1.15 to $1.20, with extra stan- 
dards at $1.25 to $1.30. Extra standard 
round pod wax 10s are reported available 
in a limited way at $6.50. 


SPINACH — Notwithstanding current 
light buying, the spinach market is in 
firm position, reflecting the light pack. 
Southern canners quote fancy 2s for 
prompt shipment at $1.20 to $1.25, with 
2%s at $1.55 to $1.60, and 10s at $5.75 
to $6.00, all f.o.b. canneries. 


PUMPKIN—Continued easiness is re- 
ported in the pumpkin situation, despite 
the tendency of canners to hold down pro- 
duction this season because of the heavy 
carryover. Canners generally are now 
quoting fancy 2%s at $1.00 per dozen, 
with 10s at $4.50, f.o.b. canneries. Fancy 
pumpkin 2s are generally retailing at 
10 cents per can in the chains,—just 
about half the price which prevailed a 
year ago at this time. 
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Citrus—Featuring this week’s market 
was a 12% cent break in the market for 
orange juice, one major seller quoting 
2s at 75 cents and 46 ounce at $1.75. 
This action was immediately followed 
by withdrawals by other canners. Blend- 
ed juice and grapefruit juice are also 
showing softness in the Florida market, 
reflecting a growing competitive battle 
for the nation’s juice markets. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Canners’ League 
of California this week reported the sea- 
son’s pack of freestone peaches in that 
state at 1,504,651 actual cases. Unsold 
holdings of fruit at California canneries, 
as of November 1 (all basis 2%s), were 
reported by the League as follows: Apri- 
cot halves, 443,157; whole peeled apri- 
cots, 75,643 cases; whole unpeeled apri- 
cots, 206,978 cases; sweet cherries, 5,000 
cases: freestone peaches, 333,044 cases: 
cling peaches, 1,984,519 cases; fruits-for- 
salad, 50,405 cases; cocktail, 678,890 
cases; and mixed fruits, 164,959 cases. 
Canner offerings this week were not gen- 
eral, and it is believed that most of the 
unsold stocks held in first hands will re- 
main off the market until after the turn 
of the year. 


SALMON—Limited offerings of No. 1 
tall pinks at $20 per case, f.o.b. Seattle, 
were reported this week. Some Columbia 
River fancy chinooks, halves, were also 
offered at $19, f.o.b. In general, de- 
mand for salmon has tapered off, re- 
flecting current high prices, traders here 
report. 


OTHER CANNED FISH — With most 
Maine canneries shut down, offerings of 
sardines have dwindled. Current offer- 
ings on keyless quarters, oil, indicate 
an $11 market after Jan. 1. . .California 
advices indicate a very disappointing 
sardine run, and offerings are light and 
firmly held. . .With oyster canning ex- 
pected to get under way in early Decem- 
ber, some forward business is being done 
on the basis of $3.50 per dozen for small, 
f.o.b. canneries. . .The tuna situation is 
without change this week. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Thanksgiving Week Returns To Pre-War 

Dullness—Pea Activity Nil—Green Bean 

Movement Good—Tomatoes Still Firm— 

Practically No Corn Offerings—Citrus Seems 

To Have Hit Bottom—Price Resistance In 
Seafoods. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, November 28, 1947 


THE MARKET—Thanksgiving week nor- 
mally is very dull and while this routine 
was upset during the war, when buyers 
bought anything at any time, this week 
has seen a return to pre-war activity. 
Trade interest is centered on selling and 
merchandising holiday items, with buy- 
ing confined merely to fill-in where abso- 
lutely necessary. 
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Despite buyers’ assertions earlier this 
year that it would never happen again, 
warehouses here are filled to overflowing, 
although much better balanced than they 
were last year at this time when business 
slipped off sharply and panic selling re- 
sulted in serious losses. However, dis- 
tributors generally are not worried about 
the situation, as movement to the con- 
sumer has been good and merchandise is 
expected to continue moving out in an 
orderly fashion. Furthermore, there is 
little evidence of any financial difficulties, 
despite heavy inventories. 


Demand for canned fruits and vege- 
tables, with a few exceptions, is very 
much on the light side to say the least. 
Citrus remains confused, with buyers 
proceeding cautiously. Canned fish of 
all kinds remains in fair demand, al- 
though the movement has slowed down 
somewhat due to consumer resistance to 
prevailing prices. 


PEAS—Although buyers are by-passing 
this item with the exception of small sift- 
ings of fancy Alaskas and advertised 
brands, canners are still content to sit 
back and await future developments. 
With other major canned vegetable items 
on the short side and prospects for 
higher canning costs in 1948, the average 
canner cannot see much sense in making 
any concessions at the moment. As a 
result, activity is practically nil, although 
it is expected buyers will be forced to 
arrange for additional requirements 
after the turn of the new year. Even 
standards have shown no signs of weak- 
ening, as canners feel available supplies 
can be sold for export and to distributors 
wanting to feature low-priced foods. 


GREEN BEANS—Little activity to report 
entirely because so little is being offered. 
Occasionally, offerings of 3 sieve cuts out 
of New York are reported at $2.00 f.o.b. 
cannery, although actually little business 
is being consummated. Fancy whole 
beans are a thing of the past as far as 
Wisconsin and New York State are con- 
cerned. Present inventories will be en- 
tirely insufficient to fill expected require- 
ments between now and the new pack. 
Movement to the consumer has been good 
in view of extremely high prices on fresh 
beans at present. 


TOMATOES — Although buying has 
slowed down considerably primarily be- 
cause of prevailing prices, there has been 
no evidence of any weakening on the part 
of canners still holding peeled tomatoes 
unsold. The average distributor has a 
fair supply of tomatoes on hand and is 
content to run these out entirely before 
covering on additional quantities at can- 
ner’s asking prizes. In the face of light 
buying, eastern sources remain firm at 
$1.45 to $1.50 for standard 2’s, $2.10 to 
$2.15 on 2%’s and $7.00 to $7.25 on 10’s. 
Local canners undisturbed by lack of 
buying interest are holding firm at $1.75 
for extra standard 2’s and $9.00 for 10’s. 
Little or no standards are being offered, 
with the last sale reported at $1.50 
for 2’s. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—There is increase 
interest in tomato puree, as consumers 
are substituting puree for higher priced 
tomatoes. No. 1 tins are still availabie 
at 75c cannery, although business at the 
wholesale level is very light. There is a 
fair demand for catsup and tomato juice, 
and prices on the latter item remain firm. 
Recent statistics indicate the total pack 
of juice will be somewhere between six- 
teen and seventeen million cases, which 
is off from previous estimates. 


CORN—Fancy corn is just not available 
and with the exception of a few scattered 
lots of extra standard, nothing is being 
offered at present. However, momentar- 
ily there is plenty of corn on the shelf 
for the consumer to buy, but it is obvious 
supplies of better grades will be insuffi- 
cient to carry until the new pack. Mid- 
western canners are holding remaining 
lots firmly, as they can see plenty cf evi- 
dence right now that 1948 acreage prob- 
lems are going to be a headache. Gov- 
ernment requirements on grains and soy 
beans are set high for next year and 
growers are expected to have fancy ideas 
of what corn acreage should be worth the 
coming season. 


OTHER VEGETABLES—Pumpkin, on the 
soft side ever since the pack began, still 
does not seen to have hit bottom, with 
one of the large chains in this market 
advertising three No. 2% cans for 2%. 
The lowest prices reported here so far 
have been $1.10 for fancy 214’s and $4.35 
for 10’s. Sauer kraut is held firm at 
$1.25 for 2%’s although buying interest 
has dropped off badly since prices were 
advanced, even though indications are 
that further advances may be in the 
offing. Buyers are looking for further 
supplies of fresh green lima beans, but 
apparently their efforts will be to no 
avail, as canners are completely sold up 
until the 1948 pack. 


cITRUS—Although the market seems 
confused, it would appear present offer- 
ings of 82'%c for 2’s fancy sweetened 
orange juice and $1.90 for 46 oz. would 
certainly indicate the bottom of the mar- 
ket, as prices for fresh oranges are down 
to a point where they just cannot go any 
lower. New pack blended juice is quoted 
at a low of 80c for 2’s sweetened «nd 
$1.82%4 for 46 oz., although buyers are 


still operating on a very cautious |)ind 
to mouth policy. Cleanup selling o* old 
pack grape fruit juice at 60¢ for 2’s ond 
$1.40 to $1.45 for 46 oz. out of Texas 
has not helped new pack offerings in \Y 


way. Present inventories are not heivy 
and it would seem when later ora’ ‘es 


are available for better quality j' «e, 
buying should start with a rush, as ©. Us 
juice at this level is a bargain and © ll 


sell in volume to the consumer. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Not much tc 


port here as activity is pretty much 4 
standstill. Shelf sizes of desirable gr vs 
are well sold and if further supplies 
still in canners’ hands, they appare: ‘Y 


are holding back until after the firs. of 
the year for tax purposes. There ill 
are some No. 10 water pack fruits «nd 


December 1, |°47 
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solid pack pie fruits available, which 
have not been selling well, due to buyers 
tak ng advantage of low prices on dis- 
tress stocks of frozen fruits, especially 
pecches and apricots. The trade are 
ho; ing that something will develop after 
the turn of 1948. 


CANNED SEAFOODS—The demand for 
salmon in this market has simmered 
down considerably, as buyers and con- 
sumers alike, are showing resistance to 
prices which they feel are entirely too 
higa. Nevertheless, canners holding 
small unsold stocks are not concerned, 
and the market remains firm with tall 
pinks being held at $19.00 to $20.00 per 
case, depending upon whether they are 
purchased separately or in combination 
deals with halves, which are being held 
at $13.00. Tall chums are quoted at 
$18.50 with halves at $11.00. An ex- 
tremely small pack of fancy Puget Sound 
sockeye is practically sold up despite pre- 
vailing prices of around $22.00 for 
halves. Shrimp prices remain firm even 
though buying has been on the light side, 
as the pack so far has been small, hin- 
dered by difficulties created by the recent 
hurricane. A few small lots of Nor- 
wegian sild sardines offered at $18.50 
delivered Chicago were quickly sold, but 
the quantities offered were so small, they 
really did not mean much. With the 
pack just about ended, Maine sardines 
are still available at $9.50 to $10.00 for 
quarters keyless, although buyers gen- 
erally are not too excited. On the whole 
seafoods remain short, but the movement 
has slowed considerably because of con- 
sumer resistance to prevailing price 
levels. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Shipments Being Made At Rapid Rate— 

Bean Market Strengthens—Freestone Peach 

Pack Figures—November 1 Fruit Stocks— 

Tomatoes In Demand—Fish Moving At High 
Price 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, November 28, 1947 


\ \LUME LIMITED—Business in canned 
foo; at first hands is quite limited in 
voli ne at this writing and is likewise 
qui’ selective. Advertised brands are in 
the -reatest demand, since some of these 
hav continued on an allotment basis and 
prie-s are being kept close to those an- 
nou -ed at the opening of the season. 
Fre. comments heard in the trade it is 
dei ed that many are of the opinion 
tha advertised lines will emerge from 
the urmoil of the war in better shape 
tha others, although immediate profits 
ma be smaller. Shipping continues at 
a) cid rate and goods that have been 
sok but not yet delivered, are melting 

fast. 


y BEANS—The dry bean market has 
{| somewhat stronger and average 


CANNING TRADE 


sirable elements. 


December 1, 1947 


ALWAYS GOOD 


—in Appearance 
—in Taste 


—in Food Value 


Tomato juice made on lines composed of 
Langsenkamp Production Units is full 
bodied. Practically all the pectin from 
skins and seeds are incorporated into 
the product. The juice is rich in color. 
All red-ripe portions of the tomatoes 
are used. It is tasty and appetizing. 
While all the rich palatable portions of 
the stock are fully used—and the ess- 
ences conserved—there is no extraction 
from cores and green portions. More- 
over it is juice that remains good—good 
in appearance and goodin taste—grad- 
ing high on all points of food value as 
well as appearance. 


MANGLER-PUMP—Blunted, revolving fingers break and 
mangle tomatoes. Resultant stock is pumped to next pro- 
duction unit. Cumbersome flight elevators eliminated. 


UNIVERSAL HOT-BREAK UNITS—Increased yield of flavor 
juice, pectin and essential essences. Temperature of liquid, 
automatically controlled, causes maximum release of all de- 
Constant production flow. 


EXTRACTORS—Indiana Extractors produce fine juice in 
great volume. Ripe portions of stock give full yield. Ex- 
traction by pressing action. Without aeration. Cores and 
green portions discharged without pressing. No additions 
to product that create bitter aftertaste. Automatic float 
control of pumps on extrectors when desired. 


CONTINUOUS JUICE HEATING UNITS—Continuous oper- 
ation with automatic controls for tempera- 
ture and liquid level. Completely equipped 


LANGSENKAMP JUICE STRAINER 


Removes all broken seeds, bag lint and 
other objectionable material from product. 

%, Cleaned without disconnecting from line. 
A permanent strainer with interchangeable, 
permanent screens of perforated Monel 
metal cylinders. 


In a completely Langsenkamp- 
equipped production line, stock and 
product are protected throughout 
the processing operations. There 
is no exposure of broken stock to 
cause enzymic action— no aeration 
to diminish vitamin content and 
to cause deterioration in appear- 
ance. Sanitary equipment protects 
from contamination. Langsenkamp 
Juice Production Units—practical, 
efficient, and effective—produce 


finer juice at less cost. 


(Above) 


LANGSENKAMP 
MANGLER-PUMP 


(At Right) 
LANGSENKAMP 
HOT-BREAK UNIT 


(At Right, below) 


INDIANA JUICE 
EXTRACTOR 


(Below) 
LANGSENKAMP 
CONTINUOUS JUICE 
HEATING UNIT 


Utah * Northeastern States: 


H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY \ 


227-235 East South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 


REPRESENTATIVES 


West Coast: KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO., 206 First Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
* Oregon and Washington: FOOD INDUSTRIES ENG. & EQUIP. CO., 1412 N. W. 14th 
Ave., Portland, Oregon * Mountain States: THE HORSLEY COMPANY, Box 301, Ogden, 
BOUTELL MANUFACTURING CO., Rochester, N. Y. * 
Tri-States: TOM McLAY, P. O. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland * Texas: PAPER PRODUCTS 
CO., Harlingen, Texas * Canada: CANNERS MACHINERY, LTD., Simcoe, Ontario, Canada. 


EQUIPMENT 
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prices have climbed a little during the 
week. Canners are taking scattered car- 
load lots, with Baby Limas figuring quite 
strongly in purchases. Top qualities 
sold as high as $11.25 a hundred. U.S. 
No. 1 Standard Lima beans have sold 
of late as high as $24.50 per 100, but 
Small Whites seem to have been neg- 
lected. The California 1947 crop is now 
estimated at 3,984,000 bags, or about 
400,000 bags more than that of 1946. It 
is still well below the 10-year average of 
4,610,000 bags. 


FREESTONE PACK—The Canners League 
of California has released figures on the 
1947 pack of freestone peaches for this 
State, placing this at 1,504,651 actual 
eases of 1,497,286 cases, reduced to a 
No. 2% basis. The pack, in actual cases 
was 1,112,546 cases of No. 2%s 176,500 of 
No. 10s, 44,400 cases of No. 2s and 171,- 
205 cases of No. 1 Talls. Sold and unsold 
stocks as of November 1 were 653,632 
cases, of which 333,044 cases were unsold. 
Sales from June 1, to November 1 were 
1,192,102 cases, and the movement during 
this period was 884,741 cases. Since al- 
most ten months must elapse until new 
pack freestone peaches will be available 
this item in the fruit list seems in a very 
advantageous position. 


Stocks—The Canners League has also 
brought out a list of stocks on hand, sold 
and unsold, of certain other canned 
fruits as of November 1, this including 
both tin and glass packs. This includes 
apricots, sweet cherries, cling peaches, 
fruits for salad, fruit cocktail and mixed 
fruits. The total holdings of apricots, 
sold and unsold was 1,543,911 cases, re- 
duced to the No.2% size basis. This was 
made up of 996,695 cases of halves, 
225,737 cases of whole peeled and 321,- 
479 cases of whole unpeeled. The unsold 
stock consisted of 725,778 cases, of which 
443,157 cases were halves, 75,643 were 
peeled and 205,800 were whole unpeeled. 
Total holdings of sweet cherries were 
16,688 cases, of which but 5,000 cases 
were unsold. One item, 8Z Tall, was 
completely sold up and there were but 
276 cases of No. 10s and 115 cases of 
No. 1 Talls unsold on November 1. 


CLING PEACHES—There were 5,938,666 
cases of cling peaches on hand, sold and 
unsold, of which 1,984,519 cases were un- 
sold, total stocks of fruits for salad were 
134,421 cases, of which 50,405 were un- 
sold; stocks of fruit cocktail were 3,164,- 
158 cases, of which 678,890 were unsold, 
and 226,018 cases of mixed fruits, of 
which 164,959 were unsold. 


A grand total of 9,836,573 cases of 
cling peaches moved out of canners ware- 
houses from June 1 to November 1, while 
sales during this period amounted to 
13,594,554 cases. The movement of fruits 
for salad during this period was 398,852 
cases, while sales amounted to 480,971 
cases; fruit cocktail moved to the tune of 
6,203,278 cases, with sales of 8,537,754 
cases, and a total of 50,789 cases of mixed 
fruits moved, while 94,538 cases were 
sold. These figures illustrate the heavy 
early sales of California canned fruits 
and of the splendid movement to date. 
Buyers who were asking a few weeks ago 
that shipments be delayed for a time are 
commencing to give new shipping orders. 


TOMATOES—Canned tomatoes, especial- 
ly solid pack, are in demand but sizeable 
stocks are not readily available. There 
have been a few sales of No. 2s at $2.00 
a dozen, but most sales of late have been 
at $2.25, or more. Standards of the same 
size are priced largely at $1.55 and $1.60. 
Tomato products are in fairly large sup- 
ply with juice getting real competition 
from citrus juice and pineapple juice. 


FisH—The feature of the canned fish 
market seems to be the steady movement 
at prices which only a short time ago 
were considered prohibitive. Fishermen 
keep inching prices up and this item is 
really out of line, considering canned 
food prices as a whole. Landings of sar- 
dines are dropping at California ports 
and for the season to November 18 but 
135 tons had been brought into San Fran- 
cisco, against 503 tons last year; Mon- 
terey had had but 12,030 tons, against 
23,289 tons a year earlier, and San Pedro 
had received but 75,929 tons, against 
112,170 tons last year. The total pack 
at last report had reached 1,215,228 
cases, against 1,333,491 cases a year 
earlier. Canners have accepted very little 
business of late, despite very heavy pres- 
sure from buyers and offers higher than 
is generally considered the market. The 
canned salmon pack is larger for the year 
than in 1946, as is also the pack of tuna, 
but catches of the latter have been drop- 
ping off of late. Holdings of both salmon 
and tuna in first hands are very limited. 
More canned fish out of the 1947 pack is 
being purchased for military require- 
ments than was purchased out of the 
1946 pack. The ratio is estimated by 
California canners at about fourteen to 
one. 


LABOR TROUBLE—Labor difficulties con- 
tinue to plague California canners and 
dried fruit operators, but most of these 


are of a minor, though annoying charac- 
ter. The latest teamster moves involve 
the Fruitvale Cannery, Oakland, Calif., 
and five dried fruit firms in San Jose. 
Following a long and bitter fight, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board ruled more 
than a year ago that while the vast ma- 
jority of canners in this State was to be 
represented by the AFL, employees of the 
cannery in question was to be represented 
by the CIO Food, Tobacco and Agricul- 
tural Workers Union. 


TOMATO GROWERS ORGANIZE—At the 
conclusion of the tomato growing season 
for 1947, the California Tomato Growers 
Association was organized for the dual 
purpose of securing prices in keeping 
with the market for processed tomatoes 
and of working with processors to im- 
prove the quality of the crop. I. N. 
Robinson Jr., of Stockton was elected 
president, with Howard Wilson, also of 
Stockton, as secretary. Each important 
growing district will be represented by 
a director. 


CAL PAK DiREcTOR—O. E. Seegelhen, 
for about 28 years associated with the 
California Packing Corporation, San 
Francisco, Calif., has been made a direc- 
tor of this concern. He began his career 
at the San Francisco headquarters and 
has seen service at Los Angeles and New 
York, where he has been divisional sales 
manager for several years. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Illegal Fishing Operations Probed—Shrimp 

Production Light—Louisiana Heaviest Shrimp 

Producer—Oyster Canning Depending On 
Weather. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., November 28, 1947 


“MEXICO PUSHING SHRIMPING WAR’’— 
A news item with the above caption ap- 
peared in The Mobile Press of November 
25, 1947 and is quoted here below: 


“Reports of illegal operations are be- 
ing probed. Mexico City—(AP)—The 
Navy Department Tuesday ordered in- 
vestigation of permits of fishing boats 
working giant shrimp beds off the )uca- 
tan Peninsula in the Gulf of Mexico.” 


“The department said it had reports 
foreign ships, some without permits. and 
other with papers ‘issued to fake Mexi- 
can co-operatives’ are fishing the beds 
which are claimed to be in Mexican ter- 
ritorial waters.” 


FOR CANNING OR 


CORN CANNING 


RUE Westminster, Ad. 
HUSKERS— CUTTERS —TRIMMERS—CLEANERS | 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


EQUIPMENT 


THE BOOK YOU NEED!! 
“fq Complete Course in Canning’ 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE 


THE CANNING TRADE 


December 1, |947 
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THE INVISIBLE 


UNIVERSAL CAN WASHER FOR CANS 
OF ALMOST ALL SIZES 


Just because dirt cannot be seen doesn't mean 
it isn't there—to help spoil flavor and lose 
customers for the brand in the unclean can! 
This washer really WASHES—gets BOTH kinds 
of dirt, in EVERY can. It washes with steam and 
water, either hot or cold. Cans are washed 
INVERTED, so that all the dirt drops out. Cans 
cannot jam or crush—cannot be stopped by % 
water or steam pressure on can bottoms—and 
no can may pass through without thorough 
washing. The Universal Washer is totally en- 
closed—no dripping on employees. Drives from 
any position, and a conveniently-located chain 
controls steam and water. Use the Universal 
and be SURE! 


[food \ifachinery [orporation 


SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION © Hoopeston, Illinois 


AS THE 


VISIBLE 


Universal Can Washer 
for Cans of 2” to 414” dia. 
and 2” to 714” height. 


WRITE for FMC Catalog showing most complete 
line of processing and packaging machinery for 
corn, beans, peas, tomatoes, fruits, etc. 


D-201 


Use Your 
ALMANAC 


It contains the answer to most any 
question you want to know about 
the packs, acreage, yields, laws, 
regulations, labeling requirements, 
grades and Where To Buy your 
needs etc. Keep it Handy—you'll 
be surprised at its thoroughness. 
PRICE $2.00 


THE CANNING TRADE 
20 South Gay Street, BALTIMORE-2, MARYLAND 


THERE’S ALWAYS A MARKET 
ROR A QUALITY. PACK. 


Thorough Wash 
Efficient Dewatering Reel 
All Welded Construction 
Ideal For Small Packers 


The Sinclair-Scott MIDGET ROD WASHER 


Excellent, small, portable machine for many washing 
and dewatering operations. Widely adaptable. Rigid- 
ly engineered. Time tested in operation. For corn, 
string beans, limas, peas. carrots, beets, etc. 
NONE OF THE NATURAL FLAVOR IS LGST. 


Learn more about 
Sinclair-Scott quality 
producing equipment 


THE ORIGINAL GRADER HOUSE 


CANNING MACHINERY 


1800 Bik. PATAPSCO ST. BALTIMORE 30, MD. 
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“Shipped to Gulf ports. Most of the 
shrimp is shipped by plane or boat to U. 
S. Gulf ports.” “Leopoldo Sales Revira, 
the department’s chief Inspector for the 
office of fishing enplaned for Ciudad Del 
Carmen, Campeche Sound, with instruc- 
tions to check permits of ships, co-opera- 
tives and packing plants and see that an 
adequate patrol of territorial waters is 
being maintained, the department re- 
ported.” 

“The action followed a request by 
Yucatan Peninsula authorities for an in- 
vestigation. They expressed the fear 
that present heavy fishing of the beds 
might exhaust them.” 

“No effect here. Leading Mobile shrimp 
and fish wholesalers said Tuesday that 


the Mexican government’s recent order 
to investigate foreign ships working the 
giant shrimp beds off the Yucatan Penin- 
sula in Mexican Territorial waters, will 
have no offect on Mobile.” 


“Mobile experts admitted that Mexican 
shrimp and fish have been brought into 
the U. S. mostly through ports in Texas 
and Louisiana.” 

“However, they pointed out that Mexi- 
can shrimp brought into Mobile by Mexi- 
can boats are sold at a lower price than 
local shrimp.” 


SHRIMP—The production of shrimp in 
this section so far this season has been 
lighter than last season and last season 
was a subnormal one. 


A ready market for 


Good Used Machinery 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded used 


equipment. 


It’s the opportunity for you to 


TURN IT INTO CASH 


while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. 


Or you may need equipment yourself, or want to buy, sell or rent 


a cannery, or need help, a job. 


Whatever your needs state them on the Wanted and For Sale 
page of THE CANNING TRADE. The cost is very small. 


The rates-straight reading, no display: 


One time, per line 40c 


Four or more times, per line 30c 


Minimum charge per ad. $1.00 


Count eight average words to the line, count initials, numbers, 


etc., as words. 


Short line counts as a full line. 


Use a box 


number instead of your name, if you like. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The Business Journal of the Canned Foods Industry 


BALTIMORE, 


20 S. Gay Street 


MARYLAND 


THE CANNING TRADE 


During the ten first months of this 
year 234,597 barrels of shrimp were pro- 
duced in this section, whereas 254,:!35 
barrels were produced in the first ten 
months of 1946. 


During the first ten months of this 
year the canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama received 69,500 bar- 
rels shrimp, whereas in the first ten 
months of 1946 these canneries received 
75,903 barrels. 


It is interesting to note that Louisiana 
produces over 75 per cent of all the 
shrimp produced in this section and cans 
in the same proportion. 


The southern part of Louisiana is very 
marshy and its bays, lakes, rivers, 
bayous and streams abound in seafood 
and game. 


More shrimp were produced in this 
section last month than the previous 
month, as 70,767 barrels of shirmp were 
produced last month and 50,767 barrels 
in September. 


Last week’s production of shrimp in 
this section was lighter than the pre- 
vious week, as 7,873 barrels were pro- 
duced the previous week and 7,600 bar- 
rels last week and the canneries received 
323 less barrels of shrimp last week than 
the previous one, which will make the 
pack slightly less than the previous 
week. 


The following were the landings of 
shrimp in this section last week: Louisi- 
ana 3,999 barrels shrimp, including 2,447 
barrels for canning. Mississippi 2,663 
barrels, including 1,079 barrels for can- 
ning. Alabama 160 barrels; Texas 98 
barrels and Apalachicola, Fla. 600 bar- 
rels. 


The eleven plants in Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama operating under 
the Seafood Inspection Service of the 
U. S. Food and Drug Administration re- 
ported that 5,820 standard cases of 
shrimp were canned during the week 
ending Nov. 15, 1947, which brought the 
pack for the season to 114,925 standard 
cases as compared with 201,218 standard 
cases packed during the same period last 
season and 94,292 standard cases «uring 
the same period the previous season. 


OYSTERS—We’ve had a good deal! of un- 
settled weather for about a month. most- 
ly rain, which has held back cold weather 
and as no oysters are being cannc| yet, 
activities have been limited to thos. pro- 
duced for the raw market. 


The week started fair and cold, which 
if it continues in this manner, th: can- 
ning of oysters will start. 


NEW COMPANY 


J. T. Westbrook, C. M. Stephens: 0, Jr. 
and Mary Westbrook have organi: \d the 
Carolina Canning Company at | nden, 
North Carolina, with an authorize: cap 
tal stock of $100,000. 


December |. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS Ozark Canners Associa. 


tion, Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. EXPORT - IMPORT 
FEBRUARY 12-13, 1948 — Annual CANNED & BOTTLED 
DECEMBER 3-5, 1947—Fall Conven- Canners’ & Fieldmen’s Conference, Michi- 
tion, Tri-State Packers Association, gan State College, East Lansing, Mich. F (@) Oo D Ss 
DECEMBER 3-5, 1947—Annual Meet- States Wheat Control Conference, Hotel 
ing, Georgia Canners Association, Sheri- Commodore, New York, N. Y. Arthur Pet arris 
DECEMBER 4, 1947—National Kraut | Meeting, Canners League of California, 
Packers Association, Hotel Racine, Ra- Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 11 Broadway, NEW YORK 4, Ni. Y. 
cine, Wis. Tel: Bowling Green 9-3238 Cable: ARTHARRIS 
MARCH 15-18, 1948—Annual Conven- Ref be 


DECEMBER 8-10, 1947—438rd Annual tion, Association of Frozen Food Pack- 
Meeting, American Society of Refriger- ers, Chicago, II. 
ating Engineers, Traymore Hotel, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 9, 1947—Annual Meet- 
ing, Maine Canners Association, Fla- 
mouth Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


DECEMBER 9-10, 1947—Annual Con- 
vention, Ohio Canners’ Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


DECEMBER 11-12, 1947—62nd An- A COMPLETE 
nual Meeting, Association of New York 
State Canners, Inc., Hotel Statler, Buf- WAREHOUSE SERVICE 
falo, N. Y. 

DECEMBER 17, 1947—Annual Con- We 


vention, Minnesota Canners Association, 
St. , St. Paul, Minn. 
t. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, Minn Specialize in 
JANUARY 7-9, 1948—-Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


JANUARY 8-9, 1948—Cannery Field Foods 
Men’s Course, University of Illinois, 
Union Building, Urbana, Il. 


Canned 


Our 


ability to 
Warehousing 
JANUARY 11-18, 1948 — Annual 


mecting, National Preservers Associa- 
tion, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, III. 


JANUARY 138-17, 1948—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Food Brekers Association, 
Atlantie City, N. J. 


make loans 
and to supple- 


ment bank loans 


JANUARY 16-17, 1947—Winter Meet- 
ing. National Pickle Packers Association, 


New York, N. Y. 


JANUARY 16-21, 1948—Annual Ex- 
hib Canning Machinery & Supplies 
As-ociation, Convention Hall, Atlantic 
N. J. 


against your inven- 


tory of canned foods 


stored in your own ware- 


'\NUARY 18-22, 1948—41st Annual 
Co. ention, National Canners Associa- 
tio Atlantic City, N. J. 


house or in 1 of our 5 metro- 


politan warehouses makes for 


_J*\NUARY 19, 1948—Annual Meet- 
in¢. Canning Machinery & Supplies As- 
soc ition, Auditorium, Atlantic City, 


orderly marketing, convenient 
N. 


i nomical storage. 
NUARY 19, 1948—Annual Conven- handling and eco s 


tio: National-American Wholesale Gro- 
cer. Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Write for full information 

! .BRUARY 9-11, 1948— Food Pro- 
ces. vs Conference, University of Cali- 
for a, Berkeley, Calif. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requiremnts for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind, 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Tex. 


FIRST CHECK WITH FIRST for good equipment. For im- 
mediate shipment. *Stainless Steel Kettles, Tanks and Vacuum 
Pans; *Fillers for every product; *Labelers for cans or bottles; 
*Packaging Equipment: Wrappers, Cartoners, Casers, Auto- 
matic Gluers-Sealers; *Washers, Rinsers, Cleaners; *Cutters, 
Slicers, Grinders. Send for the latest issue of “First Facts” 
just out, 1000 items listed for sale. First Machinery Corp., 
157 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. And nobody but nobody 
pays more for your surplus units. 


FOR SALE—1 CRCO Double Grader, 3, 4, 5 up, good cond.; 
1 CRCO Single Pre-Grader, drops 3sv. new cond.; 2 CRCO Mod. 
625 Pea Viners complete; 2 Huntley Viner Shed Pea Cleaners; 
1 Rapids-Standard 12 ft. Booster Elevator new cond.; 1 Za- 
strow Exhauster 2, 244, good cond.; 1—20 HP Steam Engine; 
1 Boiler Feed Pre-heater; 1 Steam Tomato Scalder. Littlestown 
Canning Co., Littlestown, Pa. 


COOLERS FOR PRESERVES—A new development in Jelly 
and Preserves, etc., Coolers of the continuous type are now on 
the market whereby jars are steamed rinsed, gradually pre- 
cooled, cooled and dried in one operation. Manufacturer: Aetna 
Machine Works, Inc., 1706 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 47, III. 


FOR SALE—2 Food Machinery Corporation Model FMC-4 
Snap Bean Graders; 1 CRCO Bean Viner, new, never been as- 
sembled; 1 Robins Stringless Bean Slitter and motor, new; 2 
B9 “TUC” Huskers, BCR Serials 1101 and 1115; 1 CRCO Model 
F. Bean Snipper complete with picking table and standard 
motors; 1-4” Whiz-Packer and spout. All of the above in per- 
fect condition; if interested write to: Glenmar Farms, Chester- 
town, Md. 
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BARLIANT AND COMPANY have available the 
ni 


largest selection of surplus, used, rebuilt or uc’ 
as Retorts, Fillers, Exhausters, Blanchers, Juicers, Slicers, Peelers, Cutters, 
Washers, Packaging Equipment, Boilers, Refrigeration Equipment, Motors, Pumps, 
etc. Listed below are a few representative offerings. We will be glad to place 
your name on our mailing list, upon request. 


4437—FILLER, Elgin, belt driven $625.00 
4838—VEGETABLE STEAMER & FEED ELEVATOR, NEW, FMC, A-B 
continuous high pressure, with motor 7300.00 
4658—TOMATO CHOPPER, CRCO, S.S. parts, model CB5.......ccccccceseeeees 475.00 
6039—DENSITY REGULATOR, Salwood Co., @XC. COME. 75.00 
4834—FINISHER, Indiana rotary type, with 5 HP motor, fair cond............. 500.00 


6045 PULPER, Langsenkamp E-Z Adjust, s.s. parts, with 3 stainless 
screens, motor 1075.00 


4623—DICER, Urschel model B, stainless contact parts, exc. cond...........00 1150.00 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY, Brokers-Sales Agents 
7070 N. Clark St. - Chicago 26, lll. - Sheldrake 3813 


SPECIALISTS ‘Equipment. and Supplies 


FOR SALE—1947 nine pocket Ayars Tomato Filler; No. 10 
Knapp Boxer; Steam Blancher; Wolfinger Beet Cutter; Juice 
& Liquid Fillers. When in need of machinery for handling or 
processing vegetables or fruits, write: W. T. Howeth, 1831 N. 
Cameron St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


FOR SALE—10,000 new Boxes, size to pack 48 No. 1’s 24 to 
layer; 1 Mod D Comminuting Machine (Fitzpatrick), used 2 
months, complete with screen from 7s” to 14%”, complete with 
motor; 1 Berlin Chapman Rod Real Whole Grain Washer 10 
feet long, 3 feet diameter, complete with motor, used 2 months. 
Fred Mushroom Products Co., Phone 556, Lebanon, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—12 TUC Huskers; 9 TUC Cutters; 4 Ayars Pea 
Fillers; 1 Exhaust Box; 2 TUC Flotation Washers; 7 - 40 x 72” 
Retorts; 4 - 40 x 72” Open Retorts; 1 Robins Steam Hoist; 23 - 4- 
tier Slat type Retort Crates. D. E. Winebrenner Co., Hanover, 
Pa. 


FOR SALE—Electric, full automatic Tamale Machine, by 
owner-operator, Capacity 39 doz. per minute. Adv. 47138, The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4799, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Ca:: Labellers, Burt, Knapp or Kyler. Adv. 47100, 
The Canning Trade. 


GET MORE for your surplus equipment. List it with our 
bureau and sell directly to the next user. 50,000 manufact::rers 
get our offerings regularly. They need such units as Labv'lers, 
Dicers, Peelers, Retorts, Washers, Kettles, Dryers, Stills, Mixers, 
or what have you to sell. For quicker action and better price 
send full details and your price to: Equipment Finders Bureau, 
6 Hubert St., New York 18, N. Y. 


— 


WANTED—Three each, Green Bean Snippers, Cutters, (:rad- 
ers and Picking Tables. Any make or model in good con: ition 
considered. Whitten Bros. Canning Co., Paris, Tex. 


— 


WANTED—New or used Pulper and Pump for tomato prod- 
ucts. Stainless steel 4 inch tubing. Adv. 47139, The Canning 
Trade. 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Production Superintendent; capable full charge 
j.rge fruit packing plant. Experience in freezing apples, 
peaches, berries, etc. desirable. Permanent position, excellent 
silary opportunities, aggressive, experienced man. State in 
cotail previous employers, experience, education and training, 
references, other qualifications. Adv. 47118, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Plant Superintendent, experienced in vegetable 
canning and dry pack, good mechanical ability and able supervise 
help. Must be willing to work himself. Good opportunity for 
proper person. Adv. 47136, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Canned Food Salesman to contact wholesale and 
retail trade for canner. Should be free to travel. Permanent 
position. State in detail experience, education, training, refer- 
ences, other qualifications. Adv. 47141, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers, Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


CANNING AND FROZEN FOODS INDUSTRY CONSUL- 
TANT and Consular: 37 years successful experience West Coast 
“Industrial Analysis.” Consultant in modern labor saving 
methods to obtain capacity, efficiency and quality. Operational 
surveys and recommendations for improvement. Advisory on 
new plant layouts and expansion programs. Recommendations 
in general departmental organization and systems installation. 
Know business field to sales. “I can increase your earnings.” 
Address: Canning Industry Consultant, P. O. Box 244, Win- 
chester, Va. 


7 WANTED—Frozen Elderberries or Elderberry Juice, also 
Strawberries, whole or slices in large sized containers. Tenser 
& Phipps, 316 - 4th Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PINEAPPLE CANNERY INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 
—Limited group now organizing to build new pineapple cannery 
in Cuba. Experienced American management. Low taxes and 
low cost labor. Write: American Pineapple Co., Apartado 32, 
Colon, Matanzas, Cuba. 


FOR SALE — FACTORIES 


OR SALE—Complete jelly, jam, preserve plant, located in 
heart of fruit and berry district in East. Now in operation. 
Acv. 47135, The Canning Trade. 


} OR SALE—Canning Plant, well equipped for cut and French 
st) e beans. Partially equipped for peaches. Main building has 
24.00 sq. ft. floor space, plenty room for expansion, excellent 
wa er supply, plenty of good labor, located in one of the best 
ag cultural sections East of Mississippi River, with seven 
mc ths harvest season, producing berries, spinach, asparagus, 
gr n, wax and lima beans, peaches, apples, corn, cabbage, pep- 
pe: , sweet potatoes and Irish potatoes. Adv. 47137, The Can- 
nil» Trade. 


YR SALE—Canning Plant in center of rich Lower Rio 
Gr ide Valley of South Texas. Complete facilities to pack beans, 
sp ach, carrots, beets, tomatoes, tomato products and pineapple. 
Eu ling leased. Adv. 47140, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE — SEED 


‘EDS FOR SALE—550 bu. Asgrow Pride, Spergon treated, 
11’ c Ib.; 100 bu. Asgrow W. R. Alaska, 7c lb.; 200 bu. Rogers 


WR Alaska, 7c lb.; fob Littlestown Canning Co., Littles- 
ov, Pa. 
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CORRUGATED 3 SOLID FIBRE 


BOXES 


Phone: Curtis 0270 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
East Brooklyn P. O. BALTIMORE, MD. 


REMOVE 


FOREIGN SUBSTANCES 
FROM YOUR 


QUALITY 
SEPARATORS 


COMPLETE INFORMATION TODAYS 
Berlin Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 


WRITE OR 
WIRE FOR 
PRICES TO 


QUALITY SEEDS SINCE 1892 


assist you— 


Readers will find the Where to Buy 
Section helpful in locating firms to 
supply specific needs. 


Consult these advertisers. 
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“CORN 
‘> 
CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS _ 
; 
\ 
WETHERSFIELD 9, CONN. 


DURA: FILLER 


a engineering skill is written into this sturdily- 
built...stainless-steel...20 station liquid filler. With precision 
i. accuracy it is capable of filling trom 275 to 350 cans a 
(;*em,? minute. Insuring ease of operation and unerring perform- 
ance, DURA-MIL is constructed to satisfy—at low cost 
it —the highest quality requirements of the canning industry. 


White for particulars 


CENTRAL MACHINE 


Designers and Manufacturers of Special Canning Equipment 
SEVENTH AND WOOD STREETS 
1897 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1947 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 
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PIEDMONT LABEL 
 LITHOCGCRAPHERS 


BEDFORD VIRGINIA 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


A newly created papa received the glad tidings in a telegram: 
“Hazel gave birth to a little girl this morning; both doing well.” 

On the message was a sticker reading: “When you want a 
boy call Western Union.” 


DEFINED 


Optimist: A man who plans to build a $10,000 home with 


$10,000. 

Little sister was entertaining the visitors, until her mother was 
ready. One of the ladies remarked to the other with a signifi- 
cant look: 

“Not very p-r-e-t-t-y,’ spelling out the word. 

“No,” answered the child, “but awful s-m-a-r-t!” 


Mistress (to new maid)—‘“Why it seems to me you want very 
large wages for one who has had so little experience.” 

Maid—“Sure, mum, ain’t it harder for me when I don’t know 
how?” 

“He seems to have a very good opinion of himself.” 

“On his last birthday he sent his parents a telegram of con- 
gratulations.” 

Soap is being made out of gasoline. 

Imagine having Ethyl in your bath! 


RETALIATION 


The good little mink died and went to heaven, and St. Peter 
met him at the Pearly Gate. 

“You were a good little mink on earth,” said St. Peter, “so 
we'll give you anything you’d like in heaven. What do you want? 

“Well,” said the little mink. “I think I’d like a coat made out of 
chorus girls.” 


CHANGED HIS OPINION 


There was an old man who had a grouch and a pretty daugh- 
ted. The daughter attracted young men to his home, but the 
¢rouch sometimes drove them away. Besides, the old man was 
not in any hurry to have his daughter marry and leave him. 

One afternoon, as the old man sat on the porch of his home, a 
young man called. While waiting for the daughter to come down, 
he sat on the porch near the father. To start a conversaiion, 
the young man said: 

“Looks like rain, Mr. Brown.” 

“°Tain’t goin’ to rain,” said the old man. 

There was a silence for a few moments, then the old man ~aid, 
“What’s your name, young man?” 

“My name’s Jones, Richard Jones, son of Newton Jone. of 
Hopeville.” 

“What, you’re not the son of my old friend, Newt Jones? 
Well, it may rain.” 

Then there was the rich old gentleman sitting in his w’<¢el- 
chair beside an open window as a slick chie walked by, displa, ing 
a comely figure. 

“Quick, Jenkins,” called the old gentleman to his valet. “hb 
me my teeth, I want to whistle.” 


ng 


WANTED 


A new invention will throw a speaker’s voice more than a ‘ile. 
Now all we need is an invention that will throw a speaker the 
same distance. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mirs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOILER ROOM SUPPLIES 
C. A. Kries Company, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Ber] 1 Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chis':olm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Fooc. Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Ham '|ton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Cc NVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berl Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Cen: 11 Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chis olm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Foo Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
La F ste Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A.¥ Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Since ‘r-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Unit Co., Westminster, Md. 


Cc "VEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berl) Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chis Im-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La P te Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A.K Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Cc VEYORS, Hydraulic. 
Berli Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chis’ Im-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Sinci: :-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 


CC ERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Berli' Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
olm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falis, 
Food “{achinery Corporation, Hoopeston, mM. 
Ham: >on Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A.K obins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Rolins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


ENIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md: 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine heya Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Ghapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, 


Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
j Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co.. Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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CORN WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Nl. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Ss. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoo eston, Nl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 
CLEANERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoo eston, Il. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II] 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M: 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., ndianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 


SCALDERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp ., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


KETTLES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohic 
Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il 
FH. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 


Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT. 
Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, III. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Fastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Company, Inc., New York 17, N. Y. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corp., Baltimore - New York City 


INSECTICIDES. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Muirson Label Co., San Jose, Cal. - Brooklyn, N. Y 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, O 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 
Chas. Phzer & Co., Inc., New York City. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Clark Stek-o Vorp., Rochester, N. Y. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
H, Langsenxamp Co., Indianapolis, ina. 
SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 


SEASONINGS. 
Product Advancement Corp., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Wm. J. Stange Co., Chicago, Il. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, la. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, ‘ onn 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, ni. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, onn 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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FOR THRESHING 
LIMA BEANS 


The threshing of green lima beans 
for canning or freezing purposes 
presents problems considerably 
different than peas. Our organiz- 
ation has carefully studied this 
problem and we have developed the 
most complete and efficient line of 
machinery for this purpose. Be- 
cause of their greater efficiency 
and sturdy construction, Hama- 
chek Viners and Equipment are 
extensively used on this product. 


May we help you improve your 
lima bean pack?—and your profits? 


AMACHE 


MACHINE CO. 


Green Pea Hulling Specialists 
Esi'ablished 1880 Incorporated 1924 


-WAUNEE WISCONSIN 
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HAYNIE HOT-WATER TOMATO SCALDER 


The Havnie [lot Water Tomato Scalder has been in successful oper- 
ation during the past three seasons and has proven its practicability, not 
only in the saving of stock, steam and water, but permits the scalding of 
ripened tomatoes ina minimum period of time, while the partly ripened 
tomatoes ure permitted to remain in the scalder for alonger period. Hund- 
reds of satisfied users. 


Write for copy of No. 700 Catalog. 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC., 


Manufacturers of Canning Equipment 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


SIMPSON DOELLER 


VARNISHED, 
BOSSED 
| 
| | 


CAN_PROTECTS QUALITY 


nio. QO) inl a seri 


O 


Lf ersonalized service at National Can Corporation means help to you in your own 
work in your own plant. Based at a number of the company’s factories, men experi- 
enced in can-making over 15 to 35 years are “Traveling Technicians” visiting at stated 
intervals packers and other users of metal containers. 


Advisory and maintenance service on seamers is usually a regularly scheduled prac- 
tice with users of sanitary cans whether or not these seamers were specially-built by 
National Can in its own machine shop, and whether the seamers were leased by 
National Can or owned by the customer. 


A variety of specialized personnel is among these Traveling Technicians. Serving 
food packers are food technologists and bacteriologists on the National Can staff, and 
company chemists work closely with the manufacturers of sealing compounds. 


NATIONAL 


c oe A oO N 


Executive Offices: 110 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


BALTIMORE, MD. CHICAGO, ILL. HAMILTON, OHIO BOSTON, MASS. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. MASPETH, N. Y. CANONSBURG, PA. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SALES OFFICES AND PLANTS IN: 


PUE 


4 NATION AL 

< 

\\ 
CUSTOMERS IN OWN PLANTS 


